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Editorials 
Over 11,000 Pages of Church History and Biography! 


TH this issue, HistorrcaL MaGAazINE completes Volume 

® XXVIII, which makes a total of over 11,000 pages of history 

and biography, mostly concerned with the American Episcopal 

Church, but with same special numbers devoted to English Church 
history, published over a period of twenty-eight years. 

The writer has had considerable responsibility for this publication 
during twenty-six of these twenty-eight years as associate editor, man- 
aging editor, and since 1949, as editor-in-chief. Editorially, the work 
has grown easier with the years because publication in its columns has 
been sought more and more by professional historians, and more articles 
and essays are submitted than we can publish. Financially, the job has 
grown tougher, largely for two reasons: (1) the cost of printing has 
skyrocketed since the beginning of World War II, and (2) so has the 
cost of postage. 

This latter is not so serious in so far as the actual mailing of the 
Magazine is concerned, but the cost of promotion has become almost 
prohibitive for a scholarly journal such as this. By “promotion” we 
mean (1) making known the existence of this medium for the advance- 
ment of historiography and productive scholarship, and (2) persuading 
likely prospects to subscribe to it. It used to be that printing and mail- 
ing U.S. post cards to the clergy of the Church, setting forth a special 
introductory offer (such as giving two back numbers as a bonus for a 
new subscription—six issues for the price of four) was a reasonably in- 
expensive and effective method of promotion (first class mail at one 
cent per cost card!). Now, such a card costs three cents—just triple what 
it used to be “in the good old days before inflation.” There are now 
over 8,000 clergy of the Episcopal Church. The post cards alone will cost 
$250.00. Printing has also tripled in cost; addressing and mailing have 
also increased in price. It will now cost from $350.00 to $400.00 just 
to circularize the clergy of the Church with a post card! Frankly, we 
cannot afford this. Candidly, no journal can survive today without some 
promotion. Will someone please suggest a solution of our dilemma? 

Every now and then, however, we receive a word of encouragement. 


Not too long ago, Mr. William J. Cartwright of Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts wrote us: 


. 

£ 
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“Just a layman, but I find the HistorrcaL MaGazine the best 
Church paper published today. It is good to read and worth keep- 
ing.” 
Just the other day, we received a letter from Miss Carolyn Marion, 
archivist of the S.P.G. (Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts), 15 Tufton Street, London, S.W. 1, England: 


“Since I’m writing, I should like to pay you a compliment on the 
HIsTorIcAL MaGazIneE, which I always read with extreme interest 
(& even sometime hope to write something to send to you for it, 
but that’s only a dream). It’s an absorbing magazine.” 


There must be something about the California climate that developes or 
stimulates the expression of appreciation on the part of its residents. 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons, of California, now retired and aged ninety- 
one, and Professor Frank J. Klingberg, of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, also retired, have always been very generous in their ap- 
praisals of the Magazine’s quality. Under date of November 30th, Pro- 
fessor Klingberg writes: 


“The September issue of the Magazine has a very rich store of 
information on the Church’s records from the archives in Texas 
[i.e. the Church Historical Society] to those in Britain. It is fortu- 
nate that you were able to secure a person of the caliber of Dr. 
Virginia Bellamy for this responsible post [i.e. archivist]. I judge 
that money is no longer as tight as it was. Doubtless you have seen 
Harry Bennett’s book on Bondsmen and Bishops. The University 
of California Press is proud of him.” 


Dr. J. Harry Bennett, Jr., is professor of history in the University of 
Texas, one of Professor Klingberg’s former graduate students, and an 
authority on the history of the S.P.G. in the Plantations, i.e. the West 
Indies. HistoricAL MAGAZINE will review the volume if a copy is 
sent to it. 

WALTER H. STOWE. 


Fulham Papers Project 


N the September 1959 issue of HistoricAL MAGAZINE, we pub- 

lished an article, “American Papers in Lambeth Palace Library,” by 
the librarian thereof, Mr. Geoffrey Bill. The General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City, is sponsoring, at a cost of $22,000, the project 
of classifying and cataloguing the Fulham Papers, which are of major 
interest to historians of Colonial America. 
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The Rev. Dr. William Wilson Manross, associate editor of Hts- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE, and former librarian and treasurer of the Church 
Historical Society (1948-1956), has been appointed a research fellow 
of the seminary to do the work. 


The announcement by the Very Rev. Lawrence Rose, dean of the 
seminary, states : 


A generous gift of about one-fifth of the cost from the Hon. John 
Hay Whitney, United States Ambassador to London, has com- 
pleted the funds needed for the two-year project, and ensured its 
start in September, 1960. It will include the repair of damaged 
papers and their classification and binding in some seventy-five 
volumes, as well as the publication of a catalogue giving a complete 
digest of each item. 

Students of Colonial America have long been familiar with the 
scope and importance of the Fulham Papers; but because the thou- 
sands of loose documents have been unnumbered and without a 
permanent and systematic arrangement, use of them for purposes 
of research has been seriously hampered. An early attempt at cata- 
loguing the papers was made by C. M. Andrews and F. G. Daven- 
port in 1908 in their Guide to the Manuscript Collections for the 
History of the United States to 1783, but the descriptions given 
were partial and incomplete, and many new documents have been 
found since the book was published. Selected letters from the col- 
lection have also been micro-filmed by the Library of Congress. 

The comprehensive catalogue planned for publication in sev- 
eral volumes by the General Seminary will include a full index of 
persons and places mentioned, and make possible for the first time 
the systematic study of all the material. The sorting, cataloguing, 
repair and binding of the papers will render them conveniently avail- 
able, and enable students in the future to give precise references to 
individual documents. 

Dr. William W. Manross is at present librarian and lecturer 
in Church history at the Philadelphia Divinity School. He has been 
granted a two-year leave of absence by the trustees of the school 
to fulfill this assignment. Author of the standard history of the 
Episcopal Church, and a recipient of the Ph.D. degree from Colum- 
bia University, he is well known as a leading authority on Anglican 
Church life in the colonial period. 


W. H. S. 


“My Little Book of Praise” and the Forward Movement 
HE June 1958 issue of HistorrcaL MaGaAzIne carried the above 
named meditations, written by Bishop Charles Henry Brent (1862- 

1929) and edited by the Rev. Frederick Ward Kates. This has been 

reprinted, with our glad permission, in the Advent 1959 issue of 


i 

. 
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Forward—Day-by-Day, A Manual of Daily Bible Readings (Forward 
Movement Publications, 412 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio). This 
publication has had a great influence for good upon the Episcopal 
Church ever since its beginnings in 1934—twenty-five years ago, follow- 
ing the General Convention of that year. Single copy, 15 cents. Two-year 
subscription (no one year subscriptions accepted), $1.50. 

“My Little Book of Praise” is published as a special supplement, 
pages 101-128, and is beautifully printed in large readable type, one 
meditation to a page. HistorrcaL MaGazINeE is happy to have been in- 
strumental in having called this group of meditations to the attention 
of the Church’s leaders, and is grateful to the editor of Forward—Day- 
by-Day for making it available to a much larger number of Church- 
men than our journal could possibly do. 

Only those who attended the General Convention of 1934 in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, as this editor did, can appreciate in proper 
measure what the Forward Movement and its publications have done 
to boost the morale of the Church and to quicken and deepen its spir- 
itual life. The year 1934 was just about the depth of the depression, the 
Episcopal Church (along with several others!) was struggling with a 
terrible load of debt contracted in the lawless decade of the Twenties, 
and the missionary work was suffering. The Forward Movement was 
instituted as a Joint Commission by action of this General Convention. 
As with all spiritual influences, it is difficult to weigh and measure its 
effects during the past quarter century, but the following facts will give 
one some idea of its accomplishments : 


Forward—Day-by-Day is issued five times a year beginning with 
Advent, with a distribution of some 400,000 copies an issue. It 
reaches readers in the Episcopal Church and in other Churches, 
and goes all over the world. It is also done in Braille and sent free 
to over 1,000 blind persons and institutions for the blind. Over 190 
pamphlets on a variety of subjects are on the current list which 
may be had on application. Editor, the Rev. Clement W. Welsh, 
Ph.D., 412 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio.* 


WALTER H. STOWE. 


“The Anglican Digest” 


| was Ralph Waldo Emerson who said in his Essay on Self- 
Reliance, “An institution is the lengthened shadow of one man.” 
This is certainly true of the Episcopal Book Club and its quarterly 


* The Episcopal Church Annual, 1959, p. 122. 
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periodical, The Anglican Digest, published at $1 per year in Nevada, 
Missouri, a town of 8,000 people. The founder of the Book Club and 
the editor of the Digest is the Rev. Howard L. Foland, 425 E. Cherry 
Street, of that city. Fr. Foland began the Book Club in 1953 when he 
was rector of All Saints’ Church, Nevada. The work involved in the 
growth of the Book Club compelled him to resign in 1957 as rector of 
the parish, and the next year he began the publication of the Digest. 
This is 


A quarterly miscellany reflecting the words and work of the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion 
some things old 
many things new 
most things borrowed 
everything true 


The Autumn 1959 issue of TAD (Vol. 2, No. 2) is before us as 
we write this. Its 40 pages are chock full of interesting and valuable 
information and news. The leading article is “The Woodbury Story: 
A 175th anniversary account of how the Church in America got its first 
Bishop in 177 years’”—the story of Bishop Seabury, who was conse- 
crated by bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church on November 14, 
1784. We are told about a recent important meeting of the Synod of 
the (Episcopal) Church of Ireland; the need of scholars among the 
bishops in England (and also true in America!) ; Kent School, Con- 
necticut, for boys; Dr. Claude B. Moss, the distinguished Anglican 
theologian, and his latest book, Answer Me This, which is a current 
selection of the Episcopal Book Club; “By Will and Deed,” which is 
a list of recent large gifts to the Church in various and sundry dioceses ; 
“Burials,” three pages of brief obituaries of distinguished Churchmen 
(mostly laymen) ; “The Quarter Watch,” eleven pages of interesting 
news items; and many other items too numerous to mention. 

We do, however, wish to concur in TAD’s ‘““‘We Recommend,” as 
concerning the following historical writings : 


» Our Christian Heritage, a new book on Church history by the 
Rev’d Powel M. Dawley, Professor of Church History at the 
General Theological Seminary, and published by Morehouse- 
Barlow at $3.15 (cloth) and $2.30 (paper). The work was pre- 
pared for young people (a Teacher’s Guide sells at $2.00), but it 
is good reading for the not-so-young people who want to know 
more about the Church. Senior wardens, deputies to General Con- 
vention, and other “officials” would do well to get and read a copy. 


a a 
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» Nasu K. Burcer’s PAMPHLET, “Leonidas Polk of the South- 
west,” published at 25c by the National Council, 281 Park Ave. 
South, New York 10. In 20 well-written pages is an unusually in- 
teresting account of the only West Point graduate to become a 
bishop (he was also the first adult to be baptized there), the First 
Bishop of the Southwest (Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, the Republic of Texas, and some of the Indian Territory) and 
later First Bishop of Louisiana (in the first six months he trav- 
elled 5,000 miles, and for 13 years supported himself by operating 
his own sugar plantation, received his first salary from the Diocese 
in 1854), principal founder of the University of the South, and the 
only bishop to become a general (he defeated Grant in an engage- 
ment at Belmont, Missouri). Mr. Burger is Historiographer of 


the Diocese of Mississippi and a staff member of the New York 
Times Book Review. 


» THe Goop PeopLe who would like to know more about the 
Holy Cross’ work in Liberia, West Africa: the quarterly news 
report, “Hinterland,” Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, New 
York. A postal card will fetch a copy. 


WALTER H. STOWE. 


( 


The John Henry Hobart of Texas 
Alexander Gregg (1819-1893) 


First Bishop of Texas, 1859-1893 


By Lawrence L. Brown* 


smILIE Diocese of Texas was desperate for a resident bishop in 
fey 1859. For twenty years the Church in Texas had made shift 
So with the ministrations of non-resident bishops. Leonidas Polk 
had been unable to do much for Texas as the first Missionary Bishop 
of the Southwest before relinquishing that office to become the first 
Bishop of Louisiana, though he visited Texas after that date and per- 
formed some useful and arduous work.! His successor in the missionary 
bishopric, George Washington Freeman, gave generously of his time 
and great talents in exhausting work in visiting the young Texas Church, 
but he persistently refused election as resident diocesan bishop.? The 
Diocese of Texas, having finally acquiesced in this decision, elected three 
men in succession, each of whom declined the election. Bishop Freeman, 
having resigned his provisional charge in 1857, died in April of the 
following year.’ 

Since the sense of need and haste was so great, a tragic mistake 
could have been made by the Texas convention in their choice of a man 
to be their bishop. The appeal of the office was slight financially* and in 
terms of physical comfort, for vast distances and primitive modes of 
transportation made systematic visitation enormously demanding. Though 
there was almost no settlement west of the fall line which runs through 
Austin and San Antonio, the Western Plains being Indian and buffalo 


* The Rev. Dr. Brown is associate professor of Church History in the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas, and treasurer of the 
Church Historical Society. —Editor’s Note. 


1DuBose Murphy, A Short History of, > Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Texas (Dallas, Texas, Turner Co., 1935), 

2 Sufficient credit has never been given hal Freeman for his wise and effec- 
tive work in Texas. [bid., 36-38. 

3 [bid., 38-40. 


‘The Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe of Baltimore upon declining his election to 
Texas in 1856 secured the pledges of a group of clergy in the East to match the 
contributions of Texas to provide a minimum salary of twenty five hundred dollars 
per annum for the first five years. Journal of the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
Diocese of Texas (1857), 18-19. Dr. Coxe’s letter is printed in that Journal. 


‘ 
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country, churches stretched from Clarksville near the Red River to 
Brownsville on the Rio Grande, and from San Antonio to Galveston. 
Feeling having become so high on the slavery issue, the choice of a bishop 
was almost certainly limited to a Southerner. Some suitable man likely to 
accept the election must be found. The leaders of the diocese turned to 
other Southern bishops for recommendations. Bishops Polk of Louisiana, 
Elliott of Georgia, and Davis of South Carolina all recommended in the 
highest terms the Rev. Alexander Gregg, rector of St. David’s Church, 
Cheraw, South Carolina.® 

If one were to judge the choice from external factors, it would seem 
amazing. Gregg was only forty years old and his experience was very 
narrow. The son of David and Athalinda Brocky Gregg, he was born 
October 8, 1819, at Society Hill, Darlington County, in the Cheraw Dis- 
trict of South Carolina. His father was a substantial planter of Scotch- 
Irish descent, but a Baptist of rather contentious disposition. Perhaps 
for this reason Alexander Gregg was not a baptized Christian before his . 
marriage. Alexander graduated from South Carolina College, studied 
law in the office of a Cheraw attorney, was admitted to the bar, and prac- 
ticed in Cheraw. Two years after his marriage to Charlotte Wilson 
Kollock, a zealous Episcopalian, he was baptized and confirmed, and gave 
up law to study for orders, Three years later, in 1846, upon ordination 
to the diaconate, he took charge of St. David’s, Cheraw, his home church. 
This was the only parochial charge he ever had. Thus he ministered in 
the community in which his whole prior life had been spent, save for col- 
lege years, and he never had any theological seminary training, nor any 
significant contacts with the Church outside his native state before his 
ordination.® 

Rather amazingly, this narrow background did not make Gregg pro- 
vincial. A faithful and diligent pastor, he made himself a deep scholar, 
and master of the theology of the Church as well. His breadth of vision 
in ecclesiastical statesmanship was recognized by his diocesan convention 
in his appointment as clerical delegate to the meeting held at Lookout 
Mountain, Tennessee, for the purpose of establishing the University of 
the South.’ It was likely through this meeting that he became known to 
the bishops of other Southern dioceses.® 


5 Wilson Gregg, Alexander Gregg, First Bishop of Texas, ed. and extended 


by hy Rev. Arthur Howard Noll (Sewanee, Tenn., The University Press, 1912), 


6 Ibid., 1-36. 
Ibid., 32-34. 
8 Murphy, op. cit., 41-42. 
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Thus the election of Alexander Gregg as the first Bishop of Texas 
was neither hasty nor ill-advised. The young diocese had secured a man 
wise beyond his years and experience, industrious and methodical in his 
work, and learned in the tradition of the strict Churchmanship of Bishops 
Dehon, Bowen, and Gadsden.*® It was under the last-named, as Gregg’s 
diocesan, that he had studied for orders, and by whose influence his 
scholarly habits were strengthened.” 

Gregg was constrained to accept his election because of the desperate 
need of the field, not by any ambition for the episcopate or self-esteem of 
his own." He was consecrated October 13, 1859, in Monumental Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, during the session of General Convention.” He 
reached Galveston on December 8th, made a rather extensive visitation of 
the lower part of the diocese, returned to South Carolina to close out his 
affairs, and removed his family and servants to Austin.’® By the time of 
the meeting of the 11th Convention at Matagorda on April 13, 1860, the 
bishop had already visited nineteen different places and had confirmed 
114 persons.* This was the earnest of Gregg’s many years of devoted 
and laborious ministrations. 


In the short summary of the events of Bishop Gregg’s episcopate to 
follow, three definite periods are noted. The first period naturally would 
extend through the War between the States. An obvious end to the sec- 
ond period is marked by the reduction of the diocese by the General Con- 
vention in 1874. The time which follows this DuBose Murphy appropri- 
ately called the period of “intensive cultivation.” 

In the year of Gregg’s election, there were 430 communicants re- 
ported in thirteen parishes.’*® At the convention of June 15, 1865, in spite 
of the dislocations and losses of the war period, the communicants num- 
bered 1,205, and there were forty-seven congregations listed in the statis- 


® Albert Sidney Thomas, “Christopher Edwards Gadsden (1785-1852) : Fourth 
Bishop of South Carolina, 1840-1852,” Historical Magazine, XX, 294-324 


10For list of books Gadsden assigned for preparation for enuninetions, see 
Gregg, op. cit., 17, 19-21. 


11 Alexander Gregg to Notification Committee, Convention of the Diocese of 
Texas, Cheraw, S. C., May 27, 1859, ibid., 55-57; Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 
11th Annual Convention, 9. 


12 Gregg, op. cit., 59, 60. 

13 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 11th Annual Convention, 15, 16. 

14 [bid., 11, 18; Report of Committee on State of the Church, ibid., 25. 
15 Op. cit., 65-72. 

16 Journal of the 10th Annual Convention, 38. 
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tical tables.’ In order to acomplish his work of visitation more efficiently, 
Bishop Gregg divided the diocese into “districts,” which he visited sea- 
sonally.* Since such public transportation as existed was primitive and 
unreliable, it is remarkable that the bishop was able to cover the great 
distances in the diocese with such regularity. Having sent out a pastoral 
letter through the press of the state early in 1860, the bishop heard in 
reply from many Church people in scattered places, most of whom he 
visited on his rounds. He made many of his journeys in his own buggy, 
and could therefore stop by the way to visit isolated farms and plantations 
and still keep his appointments.’® In many instances, the people he so 
contacted became the core of congregations founded during his episcopate. 

Thus Gregg had made a very promising start for effective work be- 
fore the secession of Texas created special problems which delayed the 
execution of many of his plans. The essentials of his missionary strategy, 
to be treated later in this paper, were delayed by the three major prob- 
lems which the war presented. 

The first problem was of course that of ecclesiastical relations. Being 
a South Carolinian, Gregg was naturally sympathetic with the Southern 
cause, but he had no bitterness toward his Northern fellow-churchmen. 
In common with several bishops of the South, he felt that the precedent of 
the American Revolution should govern now. He therefore approved the 
formation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States, 
and set forth prayers for the success of the Confederate forces.”° 

The second problem which faced the diocese because of the war was 
money. The missionary allotments from the Domestic Committee of the 
national Missionary Society were not received, and though the churches 
in the older South undertook to shoulder this burden, they were not able 
to do so for long.*! The annual contribution toward Bishop Gregg’s sal- 
ary pledged by the Coxe associates was likewise not forthcoming. In- 
flation of the currency added to the problems.” Even though the end of 
the war found the diocese deeply in debt and the bishop’s salary unpaid, 


17 Journal of the 3rd Annual Council (16th Convention), 13, 35. The nomen- 
clature of Convention Journals become complicated in 1863. That meeting is en- 
titled “lst Annual Council.” In 1866 the title is “17 Annual Convention,” but from 
1869 on we have “Journal op Annual Council.” 


> aad Address, Journal of the 12th Annual Convention, 9; Gregg, op. 
cit., 67. 


19 Gregg, op. cit., 62-67. 


20 One phrase in one of the prayers involved Gregg in a controversy with the 
rector of St. David’s Parish, Austin. The bishop showed himself patient but firm 
in this long protracted dispute. Gregg, op. cit., 82-85. 

21 Murphy, op. cit., 45. 

22 Tbid. 
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it is remarkable how well the work of the Church was carried forward in 
spite of all.** 

The third problem posed by the war was a shortage of clergy. An 
already bad situation was made worse by the withdrawal of three of the 
clergy to the North on account of their political sympathies, and the 
enlistment of two as chaplains to the Confederate forces.** Death and re- 
tirements cut more deeply. But Bishop Gregg moved to offset the short- 
age in two ways. First, he encouraged men to serve as lay readers, and, 
second, he began to make use of perpetual deacons to hold the line in 
small places.” 

After the War between the States, the diocese on Bishop Gregg’s 
urging resumed normal relationships with the Church in the United 
States. The bishop now set forth a program of advance for Church work 
in Texas. Having moved his residence to San Antonio in 1865, he estab- 
lished St. Mark’s School there, in order to furnish preparatory education 
for postulants for the ministry and to counter the aggressive educational 
campaign of the Roman Catholic Church. The collapse of the finances of 
the diocese and the loss of the bishop’s own private means in the over- 
throw of the Confederate Government created a financial crisis. Gregg 
first wrote off the balance of his salary which the diocese had been unable 
to pay.** He then made a journey to the East in order to solicit funds for 
the operation of St. Mark’s School. He was given a warm welcome by 
Churchmen in the East, and some assistance for the school; in addition, 
he secured a greatly augmented appropriation from the Missionary So- 
ciety for missionary work in Texas.” 

The program went forward with such success that at the 19th Con- 
vention in 1868 it was felt that the growth of the diocese had made the 
burden of work too great for the bishop to bear. The convention resolved 
to petition General Convention to take over the western portion of the 
state as a missionary jurisdiction. The expectation at that time was that 
the greatest future expansion of population would be in that direction. 
The older and better settled portion of the state east of the Colorado River 
contained most of the parishes and could support itself as a diocese. The 
bishop himself suggested the move, because he felt he could not furnish 

23 See statistics in the Journals of the war years. For financial straits of the 


diocese, Report of the Finance Committee, Journal of 3rd Annual Council (16th 
Convention), 10-11. 


24 Journal of 2nd Annual Council (15th Convention), 1; Murphy, op. cit., 51. 
25 The bishop’s views on the diaconate are noticed below. 

26 Journal of 3rd Annual Council (16th Convention), 10, 11. 

27 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 17th Annual Convention, 24, 
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to a greatly increased number of parishes covering the entire state the 
intimate pastoral oversight to which he had accustomed the diocese.* 

But the real growth of population came after 1870, and it came into 
the northern part of the state, as settlers from the ruined parts of the 
South and elsewhere moved into the rich prairie lands now made safe 
from the Indian menace.”* The Church grew rapidly in this area. 

Sometime between the conventions of 1869 and 1870, Bishop Gregg 
broke up his household in San Antonio and boarded his family in Gal- 
veston. The failure of St. Mark’s School and his own financial distress 
probably occasioned his move. But Galveston was the largest city in the 
state, and Trinity Church the strongest parish in what was to be the re- 
maining territory of the diocese. As a see city, Galveston was more ad- 
vantageous for the time being.* 

Although Texas renewed its request for a two-way division at the 
General Convention of 1871, no action was taken. The Convention of 
1874 was asked for and granted a three-way division, Western Texas 
and Northern Texas being set apart as missionary districts, and the 
much-reduced mother Diocese of Texas defined so as to contain most of 
the self-supporting parishes, and thus be able to sustain its own ex- 
istence.*! 

The effect of the division of the diocese may be seen by comparing 
the statistics for 1874 and 1875, as in the following table: 


1875 
26 
Parishes 29 
Missions 3 15* 
Contributions $53,096.34 $47,325.00 
*Bishop Gregg mentions 10 unorganized missions in addition. 
—Journal of the 26th Annual Council, 25. 


The work of the diocese went forward from this time with increasing effi- 
ciency. In 1880, Bishop Gregg moved back to Austin into a house given 
to him by some of his friends.*? In May of 1884, he looked back on ten 

28 Journal of the 19th Annual Convention, 8, 13; Murphy, op. cit., 60, and 
map, 62. 


29 Murphy, op. cit., 61; Walter P. Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1931), 180-184 & passim. 


30 The Bishop’s Address for 1870 was lost by a printer, and therefore not in- 
cluded in that year’s Journal. Much we do not know of that year’s affairs would 
be cleared up if this could be found. 


31 Journal of General Convention, 1874, 290-291. 
32 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 31st Annual Council, 8, 9. 
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years of the life of the reduced diocese and gave the 36th Council his esti- 
mate of the Church’s progress. Although only twenty clergy were now 
at work in the diocese, and the number of communicants had just that 
year exceeded the figure for the entire state in 1874, services were more 
regularly provided, and pastoral attention more available. The bishop 
stated that in the period 1859 to 1874 he had himself administered 1,506 
of the 4,772 baptisms reported, while in the ten years since the diocese 
had been reduced there were more than 3,200 baptisms, for the most part 
(he seems to infer) performed by his clergy. Fifteen churches and chapels 
had been built since 1874.* 

By 1892, the year before Bishop Gregg’s death, there were 32 clegry, 
3,626 communicants, 32 parishes and 20 missions, with total contributions 
of $52,281.88." 

This record of growth, measured against the financial stringency so 
prevalent during most of the period, sets the episcopate of Alexander 
Gregg out as a notable one on the plane of mere statistics. 


II. 


The outstanding success of the episcopate of Alexander Gregg makes 
an examination of the methods he employed desirable. This has been 
carried out under two heads; a review of his pastoral methods and con- 
cepts, and an examination of his missionary strategy. 

Bishop Gregg was primarily a pastor. In his ministry in Cheraw, he 
was noted for the diligence and devotion of his pastoral work among rich 
and poor, free and slave alike, over the whole district within his reach.* 
He entered upon the duties of his episcopate in the same spirit. 

Bishop Gregg’s pastoral attitude toward his clergy is illustrated on 
almost every page of his diaries which are included in his annual council 
addresses. Wherever he went on his rounds of visitation, he had a kind 
word for the clergyman, and generally would ask him to go along to the 
next place, not only for assistance in the services, but for the encourage- 
ment and support it would afford the lonely priest to be with his bishop 
and others of his own order. The bishop never stinted public praise for 
the work of the clergy, as evidenced by these random quotations: ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Rucker . . . has endured hardness as a good soldier of Christ 
in this extended field.’’** “Rev. Mr. Shindler has rendered faithful service 

33 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 36th Annual Council, 61, 62. 
34 Journal of 43rd Annual Council, 64. 

35 Gregg, op. cit., 25-28. 

36 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 18th Annual Convention, 17. 
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here. . . .”57 The Rev. Mr. Davenport . . . has won the confidence and 
affection of his people to an eminent degree. . . .”* 


The Rev. B. A. Rogers, in the memorial sermon which he preached 
before the 45th Annual Council, May 17, 1894, said: 


He was a father, or a brother, to his clergy, according to their age; 
no Bishop ever stood more lovingly or loyally by them. During 
these thirty-odd years that we are considering, a large number of 
ministers have come (and gone, by death or otherwise,) into and 
out of this Diocese, and I doubt not that, almost without exception, 
the living and dead alike would gladly give testimony to the loving 
and faithful treatment of their Bishop could they speak at this hour.*® 


As he was pastor to his clergy, so, with unflagging energy and inter- 


est, he was to the lay people of his diocese. To quote Mr. Rogers’ sermon 
again: 


And who does not remember how, as annual visitations came around, 
the Bishop, with grips and blankets, was to be expected at any hour 
of the day or night, regardless of the cold, heat or storm, whenever 
the stage came in? During his whole official life, his visitations were 
not simply from parish to parish, but literally from house to house. 
He was not content to know the leading persons of the church, but 
he knew them all—could call them by name, and was familiar with 
their personal affairs, hopes and anxieties. In every family his com- 
ing was a pleasure; the father honored, the mother revered and the 


children loved him (and, perhaps all are better embraced in the 
last category.) 


The Rev. J. Wilkins Tays wrote in 1866: 


We find Episcopalians scattered everywhere through this country ; 
and were it not for the unceasing, untiring labors of the Bishop, 
they would indeed be as “sheep without a shepherd.” But he tries 
to visit each point once or twice each year, and then he never leaves 
a place if circumstances permit, without calling upon each person 
separately. So he has not only made the acquaintance of every Epis- 
copalian in the Diocese, but also gained their affection and esteem. 
Never have I known a Bishop so much beloved.” 


In his address to the council of 1879, Bishop Gregg included in the sum- 


37 Tbid., 19. 
38 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 20th Annual Convention, 19. 


39 Rev. B. A. Rogers, Memorial Sermon of Rt. Rev. Alexander Gregg (Hous- 
ton, W. H. Coyle Co., 1894), 13-14. 


40 [bid., 11-12. 


41 The Rev. J. Wilkins Tays to the Domestic Committee, Richmond, Texas 
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mary of his year’s work, “Among families of the Church, 600 visits have 
been made.” This was quite average for all his years of work.” 

Thus in attendance to the clergy and people of his diocese, Alex- 
ander Gregg set a pattern of diligence, loyalty, and faithfulness that 
largely accounts for the growth and vigor of the Church through the diffi- 
cult years in which it was his lot to labor. But he not only worked hard; 
he also planned his work in accordance with the needs before him and 
with the resources at hand, and thus made his labors and those of his 
fellow workers effective. 

One of Gregg’s primary convictions was that the Church to be 
effective must be informed. His ambition for the educational work of the 
Church was great. Though he came to the diocese after the failure of St. 
Paul’s College at Anderson, and was unable to effect a revival of this 
primitive effort toward higher education and clerical training, he never 
let the subject rest in his annual addresses to the diocese. There was an 
effort made to revive St. Paul’s either at Brenham or at Hempstead in 
1867, but the tragic death of the head of the school in a yellow fever 
epidemic again put an end to the project.“ One of the motives for Gregg’s 
removal to San Antonio in 1865 was the formation of a school for boys. 
The failure of St. Mark’s School which he founded there did not dissuade 
him from this conviction. He persevered in the effort to gather resources 
for another start, and his successor had something to begin with after his 
death.“ 

Gregg meanwhile had maintained his interest in the proposed Uni- 
versity of the South as the joint effort of the Southern dioceses to estab- 
lish a Christian university and theological institution to meet their mutual 
needs. He commended it to the support of the diocese upon its revival in 
1867.* Trustees of the University for the diocese had been elected, appar- 
ently in 1865. The bishop spent the summer of 1868 at Sewanee.** This 
continued to be his custom. He was soon depended on for leadership, and 
in 1887 he was made chancellor, the rule which made the senior bishop 
of the owning dioceses automatically the chancellor having been re- 


scinded.” From the time of its revival, Sewanee trained a large number 
of Texas clergy. 


42 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 30th Annual Council, 26. 

43 Journal 19th Convention, 10-11. 

44B. A. Rogers, Memorial Sermon of Rt. Rev. Alexander Gregg, 14. 
45 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 18th Annual Convention, 31. 
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Though the bishop was impatient with sloppy or inadequate Sunday 
school work and insisted that the Sunday school could never substitute 
for religious teaching in the home, he encouraged their formation and 
progress, and worked toward their improvement. 

Much better than the Sunday school, the bishop thought, was the 
parochial day school, in which he felt the Church could really make its 
influence over the children felt. He lamented their absence in the diocese, 
and urged their formation.** Yet Gregg did not feel that it was wise for 
parish rectors or missionaries to spend their time teaching school, to the 
detriment of their pastoral responsibilities. In the difficult financial con- 
ditions of the post-war period, many clergy found themselves compelled 
to conduct schools, but the bishop was not happy about it. For the paro- 
chial school, he had another solution, the Perpetual Diaconate. 

Gregg valued the diaconate for its own sake, and regretted the opera- 
tion of the canons of the American Church which enabled a postulant to 
elect to proceed to the priesthood before becoming a deacon. It was his 
conviction that the diaconate should be an office to which men were to be 
called by God, and then it may be, after proving themselves in that office, 
consider whether they might be called to the priesthood.™ The bishop had 
used several perpetual deacons in the diocese. Notable amongst them 
were the Rev. D. W. Chase and the Rev. N. E. Carrington. Mr. Chase 
was a school teacher who, having settled in the small community of 
Independence in Washington County, revived the dormant Church or- 
ganization there, and built a small frame church with his own hands. He 
supported himself by conducting a private school. Carrington, likewise a 
school man, was brought to the remarkable little community of Chocolate, 
Calhoun County, by the Rev. J. Wilkins Tays, at the time rector of 
Ascension, Indianola.** Mr, Tays was the first minister of any sort to 
visit Chocolate. He made arrangements for a school and church, to be 
conducted by Mr. Carrington as lay reader. During the council year 
1869-1870, a church 20 x 26 feet was built for $241.00, Mr. Carrington 
was ordained deacon, and the entire community became members of the 
Church.® It was in those communities where weekday education for chil- 
dren could naturally include Christian education, whether, as in more 

48 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 24th Annual Council, 53-54. 

49 Tbid., 54. 
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fortuate situations, deacons were available or, as so often, some priest had 
himself to teach school, that the deep foundations of enduring Christian 
lives were laid.™ 

Bishop Gregg had a definite but flexible strategy for the extension of 
the Church in his jurisdiction. We may best understand it by seeing his 
views about the three essential ingredients of a missionary enterprise— 
money, clergy, and population to be reached. 

For money with which to carry missionary work forward, Gregg 
looked first to the people of his own diocese. At the first convention over 
which he presided, the Diocesan Missionary Society was organized at his 
request. Membership was to be on a dues-paying basis, five dollars per 
year for annual membership, and fifty dollars for a life membership. The 
society was to spend its money to distribute Bibles and Prayer Books, to 
assist candidates for the ministry to secure an education, and to “send 
forth missionaries, and catechists .. .” under the direction of the bishop 
and the board of the society. In the first year, $1,471.75 was collected 
for memberships. It is interesting that Col. Robert E. Lee, U.S.A., then 
on duty at San Antonio, was the first life member.** Almost $600.00 was 
paid to missionaries and candidates for orders, and $75.00 worth of 
Prayer Books were distributed.” The oncoming of the war resulted in a 
falling off of contributions, and in the post-war period the society never 
realized the bishop’s expectations. 

Missionary appropriations were meanwhile continued from the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society until interrupted by the war, 
and at the war’s close were greatly increased for a time to allow the 
Texas Church to recover from the loss sustained when all its assets were 
swept away with the collapse of Confederate currency and securities. 

One of the bishop’s chief concerns was an adequate supply of men 
for the ministry of the Church in order that the missionary opportunities 
might not be lost. He continuously urged upon lay people that they turn 
the minds of their sons toward the ministry. In this the bishop was par- 


54 A whole generation of loyal Churchmen, many well known to the present 


writer in his youth, were taught by the late Ven. John Sloan when rector of Christ 
Church, Matagorda, Texas. 


55 Constitution of the Missionary Society of the Diocese of Texas, with Pre- 
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tially successful, though never satisfied.** The stress he put on Church 
schools and colleges was largely motivated by this concern. 

Bishop Gregg was ever alert to movements of population, and laid 
his plans in accordance with them. Texas towns in the early days had 
many ups and downs, of which the bishop, with his intimate knowledge, 
was fully aware. In 1872 he reported to the diocesan council that Lavaca 


. .. With its trade all gone, and a large portion of its population all 
removed, presents a sad picture of change and desolation, such as, 
within the compass of a year, has seldom been witnessed. The 
parochial organization must soon cease to exist though provision 
will be made, as far as possible, for those who may remain. 


At the same time, Gregg’s strategy was to be actually ahead of the perma- 
nent population growth in the shift of peoples connected with railroad 
building. When he came to Texas, there were only two short rail lines in 
existence. The Central Railroad (later Houston and Texas Central) had 
built as far as Hempstead, while the other extended for thirty miles from 
Houston to Richmond.” After the war, the building of these roads re- 
sumed. The bishop placed a missionary at Millican, the headquarters of 
rail construction for the northward extension of the Central Railroad, 
and purchased a building for church use. Soon afterward, beginnings 
were made at Bryan, Hearne, Calvert, etc., as the road moved forward. 
Some places, like Millican, dried up, but the Church had meantime been 
made available to those engaged in the construction of the railroad. In 
other places, the bishop sought to establish churches to grow up with the 
new or enlarged towns along the line. Old Washington-on-the-Brazos and 
Anderson gave way to Navasota, midway between them on the railroad. 
As other roads were built, and as other towns grew, Gregg strained every 
resource of money and men to get the Church there. 

At the same time that the bishop was working to bring the Church 
to growing towns, he had not forgotten the smaller places where the 
Episcopal Church could secure a hearing. In the small community of 

59In the period 1866 to 1874, ten men were made deacons, not a bad record 
for a diocese numbering about 1,350 communicants at the beginning of the period. 


Murphy, op. cit., 56, 57. Thirty-eight men were ordered deacon for the diocese dur- 
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Owensville, the Rev. Robert Seely had labored long and well, enjoy- 
ing the confidence of country people for miles around, and ministering 
to their needs, while teaching school for a living.** The Rev. Lindsay P. 
Rucker wrote the Domestic Committee : 


The field included within my mission is a large one, including the 
principal towns of three counties, namely Belton, the county seat 
of Bell County, Cameron, of Milam County, and Caldwell of Burle- 
son, and also the town of Lexington, in the last-named County, a 
flourishing country village in the midst of a thriving, intelligent 
and interesting country population. The two latter places, namely 
Caldwell and Lexington, were added to my mission last fall, under 
the advice of Bishop Gregg, for the reason that they could not other- 
wise be occupied by any clergyman of our Church, and we have 
already lost too many of our members and friends of the Church, by 
allowing others to occupy the ground exclusively.™ 


The Rev. B. A. Rogers said of Gregg’s missionary methods : 


Some would have been glad to see the missionary methods of the 
Northwest adopted as the methods of Texas. Not so with Bishop 
Gregg. He was too independent to shift the burdens of his Diocese 
upon the shoulders of any other section. Nor would he consent to 
spend his time as a beggar in disregard to his commission as a 
preacher. He believed that in good time the Diocese would build 
its own Churches, and inaugurate its own schools and foot its own 
bills; and that in doing this it would learn a vital practical lesson 
in Christianity that ought not to be lost.® 


While this was not completely true—Gregg accepted missionary appor- 
tionments from the General Church, and went East at the war’s close to 
seek assistance for a school—it seemed to be his general rule. This urging 
to self reliance might well be one of the causes of the success of the 
diocese. 

There remains to be noticed the bishop’s conviction that the Church 
was and should remain bi-racial. During the war, he expressed the hope 
that the newly-formed Southern Union of dioceses could more effectively 
meet the challenge of ministering to the slave population, for which he 
believed the Episcopal Church particularly suited. Provision should be 
made, he told the council the next year, for seating slaves in the Church. 
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He opposed separate times or places of service for them.” In 1864, he 
confirmed a class of twenty-four colored people prepared by “‘a lady from 
Louisiana” at All Saints’, Crockett, Texas, and rejoiced in this fine 
example of what could be done if the effort were made.® After the war, 
the bishop urged cooperation with the Freedmen’s Bureau, and an all-out 
effort to evangelize and educate Negroes.® He continuously urged work 
for Negroes during his whole subsequent episcopate, and regretted the 
fact that the clergy and lay people did not make enough effort in that 
direction to bring success. 


ITI. 


Remarkable as Gregg was for the energy with which he carried on 
his work, and the wisdom he displayed in planning it, even more was he 
remarkable for the greatness of his learning, and the depth and strength 
of his convictions concerning the Church and her historic faith. It was 
his lot to be placed as a leader in days of severe controversy in matters of 
doctrine and ritual. The more one reads his addresses delivered to his 
councils over successive years, the more the conviction grows that here 
was one of the most remarkable bishops of the American Church—re- 
markable for the keenness of his insight and the cool sagacity of his 
judgment. It seemed that Gregg was a man who knew so exceeding much 
about the meaning of the Church that he could rise above controversy, 
and recognize the truths and errors on both sides. 

Doubtless the bishop’s vision was broadened by his attendance at the 
first Pan-Anglican Congress and Lambeth Conference in 1868,” but 
before that time he had expressed his convictions on “the full system of 
the Church.” He talked much of “the system of the Church,” saying on 
one occasion that its merit, though lacking the spectacular, makes its in- 
fluence felt when well administered, though it may be some time before 
the fruits in added numbers appears. The system of the Church, in gov- 
ernment as in worship, unites people in the bonds of love where com- 
peting systems divide.” 

What did the Church’s “system” mean to Bishop Gregg? Speaking 
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in praise of the work of the young minister of St. Andrew’s, Seguin, he 
said : 


The people are being thoroughly instructed in the distinctive prin- 
ciples, and in the services and life and holy work of the Church— 
the living, mystical body of Christ—the only sure foundation for 
individual and collective growth “in Him who is the Head, even 

Christ—from whom the whole body fitly joined together and com- 

pacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 

working in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body 
unto the edifying of itself in love.” 

In his Second Triennial Charge to his clergy, the bishop said that 
there was no special danger in the Southwest from Arianism or modern 
infidelity, since the doctrines of ‘the resurrection of the body, the divinity 
of our Lord, the personality of the Holy Ghost, the eternity of future 
punishment” were generally believed, and were sufficiently emphasized in 
their orderly presentation in the course of the services through the 
Church Year, But there was especial need to stress quite clearly “the 
position and claims of our American branch of the Catholic Church, those 
claims, which must be maintained, under God, in all clearness and bold- 
ness...” in order to meet the new aggresiveness of Roman propaganda. 
The Roman charge of heresy and schism leveled against us must be met 
and answered. 

Gregg believed that an American form of the Christian religion was 
in the making, and that it was not going to be “denominationalism,” be- 
cause people were weary and confused from the welter of conflicting 
voices proceeding from the many such bodies warring against each other. 


On all sides—everywhere—earnest thinking men . . . are awakening 
to the fact . . . that there is, after all, that there must be a Church of 
Christ, a divine institution—one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. . . . 


Gregg believed people in their quest for such a sure foundation would 
turn either to Rome or “our own, as a branch of the universal Church of 
Christ.”” What must be done was to deny the right of Rome to the exclu- 
sive title “Catholic.” Too many Church people thought of our Church as 
a Protestant denomination and did not prize her “in and because of her 
catholicity.”” The clergy must teach more than that catholic means uni- 
versal. “The Catholicity of the Church, as a great historic reality, as one 
of the marks of her divine origin and apostolic character, should be ex- 
plained, enforced and fearlessly brought to remembrance.” 

The bishop went on to point out that any effort of our Church to 
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recover its own ground brought forth the charge of Romanism. He cited 
as an example that the revival of the sisterhoods in our Church for hos- 
pital work in some of the larger cities aroused the greatest hostility in 
spite of their good and effective work, while the Roman sisterhoods are 
taken for granted. The clergy must 


distinguish between truth and error—between the old and the new 
—between catholicity and its abuses, and teach their people so! ... 
Rome and Geneva must alike be brought to the test laid down by 
St. Vincent: “quod semper, ubique, et ab omnibus”—the only sure 
and infallible rule of judging, next after Scripture, in matters of 
Christian faith and practice. . . . The people are to be taught that 
the simply being, in some things, like Rome, is not to be Romish— 
for then should we cease to be Trinitarians, and ignore the word 
and ministry and sacraments and the Church itself—all which she 
has! She has retained what is true. Her error and sin, as a Church, 
we think consist in having added to and in continuing to add the 
grossest abuses and corruptions. 


Gregg gave as examples the Roman corruption of the Scriptural doctrine 
of an intermediate state corrupted into the Romish doctrine of purgatory ; 
and of the comforting doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist degraded into the materialistic teaching of transubstantiation, 
leading into that of the sacrifice of “masses” ; the authority of the whole 
Church with her episcopate and ordered ministry unlawfully changed into 
the authority and practical infallibility of a single bishop. The bishop 
commended the Articles of Religion and the doctrines implicit in the 
Book of Common Prayer as the ground of our teaching.” 


In 1869, the bishop rejoiced that in Texas 


the tendencies are all in the direction of a sound and vigorous 
churchmanship, for which, with the unity in doctrine, uniformity 
in practice and peace and quietness that prevail within our borders 
to a remarkable degree, we have abundant reason to thank God 
and take courage. 


Then, speaking of the conflict over doctrine and ritual in the Churc 
elsewhere, he said: 


the extremes of departure from the standard of primitive catholic 

truth, have brought in a flood of error, which we will have to com- 

bat with increasing steadfastness to the end.” 

After the General Convention of 1871, the bishop deplored the effort 
to legislate by canon on Eucharistic adoration, saying that the Prayer 
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Book and the Articles already speak, and rejoicing that diocesan inde- 
pendence and the powers of diocesan bishops were maintained. Extrem- 
ists on both sides were disappointed, but the main body of the Conven- 
tion had the will for peace. In his opinion, one extreme was as bad as 
another.”® On another occasion, he characterized both ritualists and their 
extreme opponents as individualists wrecking the uniformity of the 
Church by revolutionary methods.” 

The bishop advocated the full worship of the Church. Recording his 
visitation to the mother parish of the diocese in 1867, he wrote: 


Apr. 22 [1867] [Matagorda] assisted in Morning Prayer. Rector 
of this parish [Rev. Jno. Owen] has fully established daily service 
and weekly communion with the happiest results. Would the same 
were done in all our parishes with settled clergymen. Without it, 
the beauty, the life and power of the Church cannot be fully ex- 
hibited, or the spiritual life of her children developed as it ought 
to be, and enabled to overcome the evil of this naughty world. It 
is an example that very forcibly commends itself to imitation.”* 


Thus we have depicted by use of his own utterances a staunch 
Churchman of the old type. It was not too much to say of him, as the 
Bishop of Tennessee did at Sewanee: 


In his theology he trod in the steps of Andrewes, Taylor, Bull, Ken, 
Butler and Wilson, with a liberality of interpretation consonant 
with later thought and research that none of those named ever 
reached.” 


Yet his relation were not all with the past. At the council of the 
diocese in 1883, referring to the death of Dr. E. B. Pusey, he gave 
unstinted praise to the “great Catholic and anti-Erastian revival,” in 


which Pusey was, in Gregg’s opinion, the greatest leader, and whose 
work he praised.” 


The bishop’s real ideal for his own episcopate may perhaps stand 
revealed in his account of a visit to the little community of Regan, Texas: 


At night, after prayers by Mr. Kennerly, I preached on the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Church, with special reference to its con- 
tinuity and authority in matters of faith. A good impression seemed 
to be made. Long continued observation has convinced me that our 
people generally, and especially those unacquainted with the Church 


76 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 23rd Annual Council, 49-51. 

™ Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 32nd Annual Council, 7, 8. 

18 Bishop's Address, Journal of the 23rd Annual Convention, 22. 

79 Bishop Quintard, Memorial Address, Aug., 1893, quoted in Gregg, op. cit., 35. 
80 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 34th Annual Council, 5. 
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most of all, desire such instruction and teaching. If the Church 
is not presented in all her comeliness and beauty, and if her con- 
vincing claims and her edifying system and its leading features are 
not set forth and enforced—in other words, if no real difference in 
dress, teaching or otherwise is exhibited between her and the various 
religious bodies around her, little good can be done. The time for 
dilution, and policy, and compromise is gone. Others grow bolder 
and more aggressive, as we shrink from it or fail to proclaim the 
truth. Sectarianism is its own worst enemy, and in its deadening 
influences and wholesome reactions opens the way to better things. 
And herein a very weighty responsibility is thrown upon the Church, 
Never in this country since the day that the powerful Mason chal- 
lenged the dauntless Hobart to combat, and was overcome, has there 
been a time when there was more urgent need for fearless, consistent 
and honest proclamation of the truth in Christ as it was held and 
practiced by the Primitive Church and is now maintained by our 
widespread Anglican Communion, which in its faith and order, 
in its catholicity and charity, is the purest existing relic of ancient 
Christianity. 


The reference is extremely suggestive: in energy, in conviction, in 
loyalty to the Church in her fulness, there are great likenesses between 
Alexander Gregg and John Henry Hobart, even though the greatest dif- 


ference between them—the loyal and harmonious way Gregg’s clergy and 
lay people followed him, in contrast with the strife and bitterness in 
Hobart’s New York—is of surpassing importance. The many similarities 
suggested the title of this article and might furnish a fitting conclusion 
for it. But the words of Rev. B. A. Rogers furnished a better note on 
which to close: 


[The] convention of 1859. . . had a right to an unshaken faith that 
somewhere [in the Providence of God] had been raised up their 
Bishop. . . . And it was not disappointed . . . he was everywhere ac- 
cepted at his true value, as every inch a man, every ounce a bishop.” 


81 Bishop’s Address, Journal of the 32nd Annual Council, 11. Italics mine. 
82 Rogers, op. cit., 7, 11. 


Caleb Smith Ives and the Beginnings 
of Christ Church, Matagorda, Texas 


By Andrew Forest Muir® 


BASIL THOUGH not the first Episcopal clergyman to arrive in Texas,’ 
YeAWal nor even the first to represent the Foreign Committee of the 

4 Board of Missions,” the Rev. Caleb Smith Ives* was in a sense 

the founder of the Church in Texas. He organized the first parish, in 


Matagorda, and ministered most acceptably in it for ten years until his 
death. 


Ives was born in Tinmouth, Vermont, on September 25, 1798, the 


* Dr. Muir is a fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
and lecturer in history in The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas.—Editor’s note. 


1 The Rev. Richard Salmon, priest, had arrived in Texas in 1836 and the Rev. 
Chester Newell, deacon, in 1837. “William Fairfax Gray, founder of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Houston” in HistortcaL MAGAZINE, in this issue, below. 


2 The Rev. Robert Martin Chapman, deacon, was appointed missionary to Texas 
on Oct. 16, 1838, three weeks after Ives’ appointment, but he arrived in Texas in 


bee latter part of November, some two weeks before Ives. Jbid., in this issue, 
elow. 


8 For brief accounts of Ives, see Peter W Gray, “Protestant Episcopal Church” 
in H. Yoakum, History of Texas from Its First Settlement in 1685 to Its Annexa- 
tion in 1846 (New York: Redfield, 1855), II, 532; L. H. J. [Lucius H. Jones] 
“Protestant Episcopal Church” in Texas Almanac, 1859, p. 138; letter of Jonathan 
H. Noble in Abby Maria Hemenway (ed.), The Vermont Historical Gazetteer... 
(Claremont, N. H.: Claremont Manufacturing Company, 1877), III, 1151, and 
in The History of Rutland County, Vermont . . . (White River Junction, Vt.: 
White River Paper Co., 1882), 1151; Homer S. Thrall, A Pictorial History of 
Texas... St. Louis: N. D. Thompson & Co., 1879), 741; Alexander Gregg, “The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas” in A. A. Benton (ed.), The Church Cyclo- 
pedia ... (Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersley & Co., 1884), 732; Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, The Works of . . . (San Francisco: The History Company, Publishers, 
1889), XVI, 547-548, plagiarized in Memorial and Genealogical Record of Texas 
... (Chicago: Goodspeed Brothers, Publishers, 1894), 53, and in History of Texas 
together with a Biographical History of the Cities of Houston and Galveston... 
(Chicago: The Lewis Publishing Company, 1894), 146; John Henry Brown, 
History of Texas, from 1685 to 1892 (St. Louis: L. E. Daniell, Publisher, c1893), 
II, 516; DuBose Murphy, “Early Days of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Texas” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIV (Apr., 1931), 293-296, re- 
printed in Murphy, A Short History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas 
(Dallas: Turner Co., c1936), 1-4, 13-14; Pilgrimage to Matagorda, June 16, 1936 
(n.p.: no pub., n.d.), 4; Murphy, “Caleb S. Ives, Pioneer Missionary in Texas” in 
HistoricAL MaGAzIne, VI (June, 1937), 240-248; Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Diocese of Texas, Centennial Program, 1849-1949 (n.p.: no pub., n.d.), 3; Jesse 
Guy Smith, Heroes of the Saddle Bags, a History of Christian Denominations in 
the Republic of Texas (San Antonio: The Naylor Company, cl951), 170-173, 
182-183. Ives’ middle name is shown incorrectly as Semper in Walter Prescott 
Webb (ed.), The Handbook of Texas (Austin: The Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1952), I, 898. 
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son of Jared Ives and Joanna Smith.‘ The first twenty-four years of his 
life he spent in Tinmouth, and at an early age he began helping his father 
to farm.' Ives’ parents were not churchmen, and his mother certainly 
was a Baptist. Ives himself was a Congregationalist communicant during 
his youth. Seemingly, he had received a good education in local schools, 
for in 1822 he began teaching at some undesignated place. While residing 
in a family of churchmen, “he was led to examine the doctrines of the 
Episcopal Church. Convinced of the truth of the doctrine of the Unity 
of the Church, and of the Apostolic Succession of the Priesthood,” he 
became a churchman.® 

Feeling a vocation for the priesthood, he entered Trinity College, 
Hartford, in 1826. In order to support himself, he was obliged to work 
during his college days, but he was nevertheless an honor student and 
ranked first in his class. He received the bachelor of arts degree at the 
fourth commencement of the college on August 5, 1830, when he de- 
livered the valedictorian address, Mental Vassalage.’ On the following 
October 15, he entered the General Theological Seminary in New York, 
from which, after three years, he received the “usual testimonial upon 
completing the regular course of studies,” in June, 1833.8 On July 7, the 
Right Rev. Thomas Church Brownell, bishop of Connecticut, made him 


and four others deacons in Christ Church, Hartford, with the Right Rev. 
George Washington Doane, bishop of New Jersey, preaching the ser- 
mon.’ As Ives was then thirty-four years old, Bishop Brownell wasted 
no time in ordaining him priest, on August 2, 1833.!° In the following 


*Mr. Donald B. Engley, librarian, Trinity College, to writer, Sept. 29, 
1954; Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives: commencing with the year 1842 (MS. in 
office of Registrar, Diocese of Texas, Austin), Sept. 25 of each 1842-1847. Jared 
Ives (d. Apr. 15, 1852, aged 75) and Joanna Smith (b. May 6, 1779) were mar- 
ried Jan. 11, 1798, and divorced Feb. 2, 1811. Tombstone of Jared Ives in Tin- 
mouth Cemetery, Tinmouth; Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 
Texas, [1839-1873] (MS. in office of Rector of St. Mark’s Church, Bay City), 12-13 
(No. 88) ; Supreme Court Records (MSS. in County Clerk’s office, Rutland, Ver- 
mont), vol. 106, p. 267. 

5 Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives, Sept. 25, 1842. 

8 Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register (New Haven), III (Apr., 1840), 
156-157; Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 351. 

7Engley to writer. 

8 GTS, Proceedings, I, 346, 347, 389, 419, 432. 

9 George Burgess, List of Persons Admitted to the Order of Deacons . . . (Bos- 
ton: A. Williams & Co., 1875), 18 (No. 922); George Washington Doane, The 
Whole Counsel of God: a Sermon Preached in Christ’s Church, Hartford, on 
Sunday, July 7th, 1833, at an Ordination by the Rt. Rev. T. C. Brownell, D.D., 
LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut, when Samuel Starr, Caleb S. Ives, 
Oliver Hopson, Isaac Smith, and John D. Smith were by him Admitted to the 
Order of Deacons, Printed by Request (Hartford: Office of the Episcopal Watch- 
man, 1833), 20 pp. 

10 Journal, Diocese of Connecticut, 1834, p. 9. 
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month, the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions appointed Ives 
missionary to Alabama." There he organized and had the cure of Trinity 
Church, Demopolis; St. Paul’s Greensboro; and St. John’s in the 
Prairies, Greene County.” 

At Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on February 6, 1834, he was married in 
a double ceremony to Katherina Duncan Morison, a native of Jamaica, 
whose father had owned a coffee and sugar plantation in that island.” 
Three children were born to this marriage : 


Ancus Morison Ives, February 26, 1835, in Alabama 
Harriet EvizaBetH Ives, January 11, 1839, in Matagorda 
Hucu Mortson Ives, August 2, 1841, in Matagorda™ 


Mrs. Ives’ sister, Marianne, was married to the Rev. Samuel Sey- 
mour Lewis, rector of Christ Church, Mobile,”® and to that place Ives 
removed in 1835, after resigning his appointment from the Domestic 
Committee in April.’* In Mobile, he became chaplain and professor of 
ancient languages in the Mobile Institute, of which the Rev. Norman 
Pinney was principal. In addition, he assisted his brother-in-law at 
Christ Church and Spring Hill.” He was a clerical deputy of the diocese 
of Alabama at the 1835 General Convention in Philadelphia,’* and 


earlier in the same year he had been secretary of a convention that had 


met in New Orleans to organize the Southwestern Diocese, a move that 
had not come off.'® 


11 Report of the Board of Directors of the Domestic and Foreign Oe ad 
Society, as Presented to the Convention, August 18, 1835 (n.p.: no pub., n.d.), 2 

12 Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register, III, 157. In 1833-1834, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society had provided Ives with 25 English Bibles and 100 on Tes- 
taments, valued at $28.32. Annual Reports of the American oT Society... (New 
York: Printed for the Society, by Daniel Fenshaw, 1838), I, 714. 

13 Marriage Records of Tuscaloosa County, Alabama (MSS. in County 
Clerk’s office, Tuscaloosa), 1832-1845, p. 294; Engley to writer; Register of Christ 
Church Parish, Tuscaloosa (MS. in Rector’s office), courtesy of the Rev. DuBose 
Murphy, M.A., Nov. 30, 1957. 

14 Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives, Feb. 26, of each 1842-1843, 1847; Jan. 11, 
1842; Aug. 2 of each 1842, 1844, 1846; Dec. 12, — Register of the Parish of 
Christ Church, Matagorda, 2-3 (No. 1), 8-9 (No. 58). 

15 Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives, June 8-9, 1845; Mar. 11, 15; Apr. 5, 15, 
21, 1846; July 26, 1847; Jan. 1; Apr. 2, 6, 15, 1848. 

16 Report of the Board of Directors, z 

17 Journal, Diocese of Alabama, 1839, p. 11. 

18 Journal, General Convention, 1835, pp. 6, 10, 17, 59, 61, 80. 

19 Journal of the Southwestern Diocese—Journal of a Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, composed of Delegations from the Dioceses of Mississippi 
and Alabama, and the Clergy and Churches of Louisiana: Held in Christ Church, 
in the City of New Orleans, on the 4th and Sth days of March, A. D., 1835 (MS. 
Ps office of the Bishop of Texas, Houston). The journal was issued in pamphlet 
orm. 
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After serving three years in Mobile, Ives was invited to Matagorda 
by some of its citizens.” Who these were is not ascertainable. At the 
time of his arrival in Matagorda, toward the end of 1838, there were 
but two communicants in the place, John Gerdes Lonsdale and Mrs. 
Amanda Dinsmore.”* Nevertheless, more than a year before his arrival, 
there had been a movement afoot to incorporate a parish to be known 
as Christ Church, Matagorda. No information about this attempt is 
available other than what appears in the papers of the Texan Congress. 
At the time, the senator representing Matagorda County was Albert 
Clinton Horton, who, though not a churchman, was later to be a vestry- 
man of Christ Church and godfather of Ives’ two children born in 
Texas.” Seemingly, it was he who guided the bill granting incorpora- 
tion through the Senate. Introduced on May 12, 1837, this bill was 
passed by the Senate on May 23, but a day or two later the House of 
Representatives rejected it upon first reading.** The reason for the re- 
jection was not any animosity toward the Church but rather the in- 
sistence of some members of Congress to keep Church and State wholly 
separated, a feeling shown by some congressmen’s desire to have no 
chaplain in either house.** Ives had been invited to Matagorda not only 
in his capacity as a priest but also as a schoolmaster.** Shortly before 
his departure from Mobile, the vestry of Christ Church passed a com- 
mendatory resolution on him, that he was later to use in Matagorda.”* 


20 Church Register and Ecclesastical Register, III, 157. Ives may have been 
inspired, at least in part, to go to Texas by his younger brother, David (b. ca. 
1809), who removed to Texas before the Revolution. He received from the Mexi- 
can authorities title to a lot in Victoria and, subsequently, some 1520 acres for 
having been resident on the day the Declaration of Texan Independence was ap- 
proved. Abstract of Land Claims from the Records of the General Land Office of the 
State of Texas ... (Galveston: Printed at the Civilian Book Office, 1852), 160, 563; 
U. S. Census, 1850, Schedule I, Texas (MSS. in the National Archives, Wash- 
ington), Lavaca County, dwelling and residence 132; Private Journal of Caleb S. 
Ives, Nov. 1, 1842; Dec. 28, 31, 1846; Register of the Parish of Christ Church, 
26-27 (Nos. 241-242). 

21 Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 350. 

22 [Elizabeth LeNoir Jennet (comp.)], Biographical Directory of the Texan 
Conventions and Congresses, 1832-1845 (n.p.: no pub. [1941]), 23; Register of the 
Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 2-3 (No. 1), 8-9 (No. 558), 205. 

23 See below, Appendix No. 1. 


24See Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), Sept. 30, 1837; Nov. 10, 
1838 


25 Minutes of the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions (MSS. in of- 
fice of Secretary, The National Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York), II, 199. 


26 Resolution, Nov., 1838, in Colorado Gazette and Advertiser (Matagorda), 
Feb. 1, 1840. 
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Upon receiving the invitation from Matagorda, Ives communicated 
with the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions, and at its meet- 
ing on September 25, it designated Houston and Matagorda as mission 
stations and appointed him missionary to Matagorda without a salary.” 
With his wife and son and a Mrs. Mussina and her daughter,”* he left 
Mobile on November 20, and arrived in Matagorda on December 12.” 

Matagorda was located at the mouth of the Colorado River, where 
it flowed into Matagorda Bay. It had been platted in 1829 and soon 
had become the port of entry into the western part of Stephen F. 
Austin’s colony. Upon the establishment of the Republic of Texas, the 
- town was designated as county seat of Matagorda County, and in 
1837 it had been incorporated.*! The shallowness of Matagorda Bay was 
an obstruction to ships docking at its wharves,®* and a log raft on the 
river prevented its navigation.** Nevertheless, Matagorda’s propinquity 
to Caney Creek, regarded as the most fertile area in Texas, which was 
soon lined with plantations, made the town of considerable significance.** 
At the time of his arrival, Ives found Matagorda had about 130 houses 
and about 500 inhabitants. 


I have seen few towns in the Southern United States [he wrote] 
where there is more intelligence and morality ; more respect for reli- 


gion, or a stronger desire for the benefits of the institution of the 
Gospel, than in this place. The people are not only intelligent, and 
desirous of the institutions of education and religion, but also liberal 
and generous, as far as their means extend; but the country is new, 
the currency bad, the lands uncultivated, and all the resources yet to 


27 Minutes of the Foreign Committee, II, 199; Spirit of Missions, III (Oct., 
1838), 326. See also Minutes of the Foreign Committee, II, 200, 218. 

28 Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 350. Mrs. Mussina was 
apparently the wife of Simon Mussina (July 8, 1805—Feb. 11, 1889), a notorious 
land speculator. W. E. Bard, “Simon Mussina” in Webb (ed.), The Handbook 
of Texas, II, 253. 

29 Letter of Rev. C. S. Ives, Matagorda, Feb. 20, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, 
IV (May, 1839), 148; Journal, Diocese of Alabama, 1839, p. 11. See also Minutes 
of the Foreign Committee, II, 245. 

80 Eleanor D. Pace, “Matagorda, Texas” in Webb (ed.), The Handbook of 
Texas, II, 157. 

81H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (Austin: Gammel 
Book Company, 1898), I, 1392. See also ibid., II, 430-434. 


32 See below, Appendix No. 2. 

33 Comer Clay, “The Colorado River Raft” in Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, LII (Apr., 1949), 410-426. 

34]. De Cordova, Texas: Her Resources and Public Men... (Philadelphia: 
Printed by E. Crozet, 1858), 281; Andrew Forest Muir (ed.), Texas in 1837, an 


Anonymous, Contemporary Narrative (Austin: University of Texas Press, c1958), 
120. 
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be developed ; they are therefore poor, and cannot have the blessings 
of the Gospel, unless sent them by a friendly hand from abroad.™ 


Ives probably celebrated divine service on Sunday, December 16, 
and Sunday, December 23, and certainly he celebrated the Holy Eu- 
charist on Christmas Day, the first time to his knowledge it had ever 
been celebrated in Texas according to the Episcopal rite. Despite the 
positive injunction of the rubric to the contrary,** he administered the 
Holy Communion not only to the six communicants in town (including 
himself and his party) but also to two others, neither confirmed nor 
desirous of being confirmed, who were connected with evangelical sects 
other than the Baptists.’ A little later, a Presbyterian minister spite- 
fully remarked, “. . . I heard it stated that, some months since, there 
were only three professors in town—one was a Presbyterian, another a 
Methodist, and the third a Baptist; and the three united, formed them- 
selves into an Episcopal church !’’* 

At first, Ives celebrated services in the hall of Matagorda Lodge 
No. 7, A. F. & A. M.® He early fixed upon the schedule of services: 
morning and evening prayer on Sundays, except the first Sunday of 
the month, when morning prayer was replaced by the Holy Eucharist. 
In addition, he opened a Sunday school that met in the morning before 
service. He soon had twenty-seven pupils in the Sunday school, includ- 
ing almost all of the children in town, and although he did the bulk of 
the teaching, he was assisted by two women. He thought it worthy of 
comment that some of the pupils, fifteen and sixteen years of age, were 
engaged in learning the catechism. 


In “visiting and conversing with the people, to render” his public 
instruction effectual, he found that virtually every one of the fifty or 
sixty families in town had a Bible. Most of them, however, cheerfully 


35 Letter of the Rev. C. S. Ives, Matagorda, Jan. 10, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, 
IV (Mar., 1839), 88-89. In this letter he asked for a salary, that was granted, in 
the sum of $500 a year, on Mar. 5, 1839. Minutes of the Foreign Committee, II, 
235-237. The salary was increased to $600 for 1840. Jbid., II, 270. On Nov. 17, 
1840, in reaction to Ives’ failure to make a report to the board, it voted to pay 
him $300 for the first six months of 1841 and nothing for the remainder of the 
year. [bid., III, 67. In response to a letter from the parish, the committee restored 
the full year’s salary on Mar. 16, 1841. Ibid., 101-102. See Appendix No. 2. 

86 Second rubric at the end of The Order of Confirmation, p. 299. 

37 Spirit of Missions, IV, 148. 


38 Diary of Daniel Baker, May 11, 1840, in William M. Baker, The Life and 
Labours of the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., Pastor and Evangelist (Philadelphia: 
William S. & Alfred Martien, 1858), 271. 


39 In Jan., 1840, Ives was holding services in the lodge room. Colorado Gazette 
and Advertiser (Matagorda), Jan. 18, 1840. 
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accepted some sixty Prayer Books and the many tracts he distributed.” 
In May, he reported he had distributed twelve Bibles, eighteen Testa- 
ments, 106 Prayer Books, and almost 10,000 pages of tracts." 

Soon after his arrival, Ives opened a male and female school, later 
known as the Matagorda Academy. By February, he had nineteen 
pupils, whom he taught five days a week. As the school grew, he was 
assisted by his wife, who had been educated in the “best schools for 
young ladies in New England,” after which she had taught for several 
years in a female seminary in Hartford, Connecticut, and also in Ala- 
bama, where she seems to have been principal of some girls’ school. 
The Matagorda Academy, under the Iveses, is said to have been “one 
of the best academies” in Texas.“ 

On February 27, 1839, a parish meeting was held in Matagorda, at 
which fourteen vestrymen were elected: George R. Peck, John Gerdes 
Lonsdale, Albert Clinton Horton, Silas Dinsmore, Simon Mussina, 
George Morse Collingsworth, Gideon R. Jaques, Abner Lee Clements, 
Charles Dale, Samuel B. Brigham, Ira Randolph Lewis, Charles How- 
ard, Franklin Frisbee, and Thomas Harvey. They in turn elected Peck 
and Lonsdale as wardens.” In the nineteenth century fashion, some of 
these men were not churchmen (for example, Horton appears to have 
been a Baptist), but most of them were. The name, Christ Church, 
which had been used in the bill of incorporation in 1837, was selected 
for the parish. The vestry immediately elected Ives rector.“ Thus was 
organized the first parish in Texas and the most southérn and western 
parish in the whole American Church. Two months later, Horton and 
Clements, for the “pious purpose of Contributing to the Support and 

40 Letter of the Rev. C. S. Ives, Matagorda, Feb. 20, 1839, in Spirit of Mis- 


sions, IV (May, 1839), 148; Journal, Diocese of Alabama, 1839, p. 11. See also, 
Minutes of the Foreign Committee, II, 245. 

41 Letter of the Rev. C. S. Ives, Matagorda, May 6, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, 
IV (July, 1839), 200. See also, Minutes of the Foriegn Committee, II, 259-260, 262. 

42 Letter, Feb. 20, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, IV, 148. 

43 Morning Star (Houston), June 17, 1843. Mrs. Ives was probably the Miss 
Morison who was a teacher of the Tuscaloosa Female Academy, 1832. Annual 
Catalogue of the Officers, Teachers, and Pupils of the Tuscaloosa Female Academy 
for the Year 1832 (Tuscaloosa: Printed at the Expositor Office, 1833). 

44 Frederick Eby, The Development of Education in Texas (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1925), 94; Eby (comp.), “Education in Texas, Source Ma- 
terials,” University of Texas Bulletin, No. 1824 (Apr. 25, 1918), p. 204; Mabel 
Dougherty Hall, History of the Educational Activities of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Texas (M.A. thesis, University of Texas, 1935); Wil- 
liam Ransom Hogan, The Texas Republic, a Social and Economic History (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, c1946), 140. 

45 John Owen, History of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, in Register 
of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 205. 

46 Matagorda Bulletin, Mar. 7, 1839. 
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extension of the Christian Religion,” gave to the parish lot 5, block 16, 
tier 1, Matagorda front, facing 112 feet on Fisher Street and running 
back 167 feet.’ Ives remarked that this lot, embracing almost half an 
acre, was located in a “beautiful part of town.’’** 

At the end of April or the beginning of May, Matagorda residents 
held a public meeting to push the building of a church, and they re- 
solved that Ives should go on a begging mission to the United States. 
He lost no time in leaving on May 8. On May 24, when the Right Rev. 
Leonidas Polk, accompanied by the Rev. David Cook Page, rector of 
Trinity Church, Natchez, Mississippi, arrived in Matagorda, he found 
Ives absent. Nevertheless, the bishop was cordially received by the 
parish, for whom he preached at morning prayer on Sunday, May 26, 
and for whom Page preached at evening prayer on the same day.” 
Before he left town, the bishop wrote Ives a letter remarking on the 
interesting and promising field that he had, commending him for having 
taken ‘“‘a good hold on the affections and esteem of the people,” and 
urging the building of a church.” 

During his tour, which took him at least as far as New York™ and 
probably New England as well, Ives celebrated divine services thirty 
times and preached sixty-one times. He was disappointed in finding 
business stagnant and money scarce, but he nevertheless collected $2500. 
In New York he contracted for a prefabricated frame building, 34 x 55 
feet, to contain eighty pews, at a cost of about $3000." 

Ives arrived back in Matagorda shortly after the beginning of the 
new year, 1840, and celebrated service on Sunday, January 19. On the 
following day, he reopened his school. It was not until May, 1840, 
that the prefabricated church building was shipped from New York. 

47 Horton and Clements to Peck et al., Apr. 30, 1839, in Deed Records of 
Matagorda County (MSS. in County Clerk’s office, Bay City), D, 99-100. 


48 Letter, May 6, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, IV, 200. 

49 Tbid. 

50 “Report of Bishop Polk” in Journal, General Convention, 1841, p. 161. 

51 Polk to Ives, Matagorda, May 7, 1839, in “The Church in the Republic of 
Texas” in HistorIcAL MaGAZINE, June, 1933, pp. 34-35; Spirit of Missions, V 
(Jan., 1840), 333. 

52 Ives and Bishop Polk were present at a special meeting of the Foreign Com- 
mittee of the Board of Missions on Oct. 10, 1839. Minutes of the Foreign Com- 
mittee, II, 267. Ives was again in New York and present at a meeting of the 
committee on Nov. 2, 1841. Jbid., III, 152, 155. 

53 Journal, Diocese of Alabama, 1840, p. 15. See also letter of I. [Caleb S. 
Ives?], Oct. 12, 1839, in “The Church in the Republic of Texas,” 35-36, and Min- 
utes of the Foreign Committee, II, 270. 

54 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, Jan. 18, 1840. See also, reference to a letter 
of Ives, Jan. 30, 1840, in Minutes of the Foreign Committee, III, 22 


55 Morning Star, June 5, 1840; Spirit of Missions, V (July, 1840), 259. 
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It arrived in Matagorda early in July.* To raise funds with which to 
complete payment of the building and to erect it, Ives issued an appeal in 
a Church journal.” Not until autumn was the parish able to make a 
gesture at putting up the building. On October 14, the cornerstone was 
laid. After a procession that included the corporation of the city of 
Matagorda, Ives spoke. Following the laying of the stone, John Delap, 


an attorney, delivered an oratorical address, in which he spoke highly 
of Ives: 


We have here among us, our highly-esteemed friend, the Rev. C. S. 
Ives, in an eminent degree possessing all the qualities so anxiously 
desired. In the general discharge of his clerical duties, he gives uni- 
versal satisfaction. Kind and affectionate in his address, evincing so 
lively an interest in the welfare of each family in our city and vicinity, 
that every man considers Mr. Ives not only his spiritual adviser, but 
his personal friend. Did we search the new world and the old, ’tis 
doubtful if a clergyman could be found so peculiarly suited to the in- 
habitants of our city as my reverend friend. Who, in this community, 
has been visited with sickness and pain, and has not ample cause to 
recur, with grateful feelings, to the bland and affectionate visits of 
Mr. Ives? Was it with a long and gloomy face that he entered the 
chambers of the sick? No—cheerful, yet grave; animated, yet sub- 
dued ; his countenance beamed with genuine Christian benevolence ; 
he reconciled the patient to life, and prepared him for death. 


For some time afterwards, the building materials continued to lie on 
the lot. In March, 1841, though, the parish was able to erect the build- 
ing. A local newspaper reported that it (“the handsomest and most 
convenient building of the kind in the republic”) had eighty pews, a 
chancel with reading desk and pulpit, and a gallery.” The building was 
opened for public worship on Easter, April 11.% On the following 
Wednesday, the vestry held an auction for the renting of pews. All of 
the pews in the body of the church except three or four back rows were 
offered for rent, and all of them were bid off at from $15 to $50 each, 


58 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, July 11, 1840; Morning Star, July 25, 1840. 

57 Letter of Caleb S. Ives, Matagorda, July 4, 1840, in Churchman, wien ng 
in “The Church in the Republic of Texas,” 36-37, and Spirit of Missions, VI (M 
1841), 84-85; letter of C. S. Ives, Matagorda, July, 1840, ibid., V (Sept., 1840), 
290. See also, Minutes of the Foreign Committee, III, 48. 

58“The Church in the Republic of Texas,” 39-42. 

59 Spirit of Te V (Dec., 1840), 387. See also, Minutes of the Foreign 
Committee, ITI, 30, 68. 

80 Colorado Gasette and Advertiser, Mar. 27, 1841. The building seated 300 
persons and was valued at $5000. U. Ss. Census, 1850, Texas, Schedule 6, Social 
—— (MS. in Archives Collection, Texas State Library, Austin), Matagorda 

county. 

81 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, Apr. 3, 10, 1841. 
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the total rental amounting to some one-third more than the vestry had 
anticipated.” The first baptism in the new building took place on Easter, 
when Ives baptized Albert Gervais Levy, a four-month-old infant.™ 

Bishop Polk informed Ives that he would visit Matagorda after the 
middle of March, 1841, in order to consecrate the church building and 
to confirm those who were prepared for and desirous of receiving the 
laying on of hands, but something prevented the bishop’s proposed visit, 
and it was not until February 25, 1844, that the building was consecrated 
and the first confirmation held in the parish.® 

In the meantime, Ives continued to minister acceptably to his 
people. In 1840, he reported he had baptized four children and had 
buried two persons. He then had six communicants, five Sunday school 
teachers, and thirty-three Sunday school pupils. He had celebrated 
divine service in Matagorda twenty-four times and had preached eight- 
een times.” In the following year, he reported forty-one baptisms, five 
marriages, and six funerals. He then had twelve communicants. Four of 
the communicants reported in the previous year had removed, but these 
had been replaced by three who had removed to Matagorda and five 
who first communicated there. He had nine Sunday school teachers and 
thirty-eight pupils.” 

Ives’ ministrations extended to slaves as well as their owners. On 
March 14, 1841, he baptized thirteen slave children. In addition, he 
baptized Peggy, a free Negro woman, on March 28, and afterwards 
admitted her to the Holy Communion, the only Negro communicant 
until 1844. In May, 1840, he solemnized the marriage of a slave 
couple.” Ives had an ambivalent attitude toward slavery. He regarded 
it as a great evil, that might be mitigated by good masters and mis- 
tresses who would encourage their slaves to be good and happy,” yet 
he himself owned slaves, possibly through his wife. There was in his 

82 Tbid., Apr. 17, 1841. 

63 Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 8-9 (No. 42). 

64 Polk to the Rev. John A. Vaughan, Van Buren, Arkansas, Jan. 25, 1841, in 
Papers of the Board of Missions (MSS. in Church Historical Society, Austin) ; 


Spirit of Missions, VI (Mar., 1841), 89; Journal, Diocese of Alabama, 1841, p. 18; 
Colorado Gasette and Advertiser, Mar. 27; Apr. 17, 1841 


65 Owen, “History of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda,” in Register 


of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 126; Private Journal of Caleb S. 
Ives, Feb. 25, 1844. 


86 Journal, Diocese of Alabama, 1840, p. 15. 

6 [bid., 1841, p. 18. 

68 Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 6-7 (Nos. 28-40). 
69 Tbid., 8-9 (No. 41), 350. 

70 [bid., 188 (No. 3). 

11 Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives, Jan. 3, 1842. 
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household Elizabeth Ives, who bore children in 1840, 1842, and 1844— 
Robert Sylvester, Edward William, and George Ives.” 

During 1840, Ives’ health had been poor. In August he had had 
bilious fever, followed in September by intermittent fever. In order to 
regain health and strength, he journeyed to Austin, capital of the Re- 
public, in December. There he preached twice and celebrated the Holy 
Eucharist, as well as baptized three persons. On his way back to Mata- 
gorda, he preached once in Bastrop.” In addition to his trip to Austin, 
Ives carried the ministrations of the Church to neighboring areas. On 
May 1, 1841, he baptized three children in Palacios, in Matagorda 
County to the northwest of Matagorda.”* In August, he baptized one at 
Port Austin, also in the county, and two at Pass Cavallo, at the entrance 
to Matagorda Bay.” 

During the summer, at the request of the vestry, Ives celebrated 
but one service on Sunday, evening prayer at five, at which he preached.” 
He reported that the Church had “taken externally the stand which the 
population and means of the place” would allow, and that the great work 
before him was the “increase of piety in the hearers of the word.” On 
October 4, 1841, he reopened his academy.” 

Ives seemed contented to settle permanently in Matagorda, for in 
May, 1841, he purchased a town lot in Matagorda, lot 1, block 11, tier 2, 
Matagorda front,” almost directly across the street from the church. It 
was not until August 17, 1842, though, that he moved into the building 
he had removed to the premises, the first home he had owned during 
his married life.*° 

The failure of Bishop Polk to arrive in 1841 led a newspaper editor 
to remark that “A Bishop should be consecrated by the church in the 

72 Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 6-7 (No. 39), 10-11 
(No. 72), 114-115 (No. 117). See also, Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives, Aug. 3, 
1842. At the time of his death, Ives owned Robert, then 10, and Edward, 7. On 


Mar. 5, 1850, his widow sold Edward to Caroline Jones for $400. Deed Records 
of Matagorda County, G, 613-614. 


73Journal, Diocese of Alabama, 1841, p. 18. 

74 Register of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, 22-23 (Nos. 205-207). 
5 [bid., 10-11 (Nos. 59-61). 

76 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, June 26, 1841. 

17 Spirits of Missions, V (Sept., 1841), 286. 

78 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, Oct. 2, 1841. 


- wn R. Lewis to Ives, May 17, 1841, in Deed Records of Matagorda County, 

80 On Apr. 5, he had begun to use as a study a little building on the lot. During 
the week preceding May 20, he bought a store building, that on June 22, he had 
moved to the lot. On January 14, 1843, he set out trees around it—Private Journal 
of Caleb S. Ives. 
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United States and set apart for the work here.’’*' Earlier, in June, 1840, 
the Board of Missions had made the absurd suggestion that three bish- 
ops should be appointed for Texas so that the Republic might establish 
its own independent, national church.® Both Ives’ congregation and the 
Rev. Benjamin Eaton’s at Trinity Church, Galveston, petitioned the 
House of Bishops for the consecration of their respective pastors as 
bishop of Texas. Ives’ people realized the absurdity of three bishops for 
Texas, when, as a matter of fact, there were but that many priests in 
the Republic. They thought one bishop, acting as an “auxiliary to the 
Church in the United States of the North,” would be sufficient for the 
present, and they recommended Ives for the office. 


In making this nomination [they wrote], we feel assured that apol- 
ogy is unnecessary, for the reason that we are conscious of proposing 
a suitable and highly honorable, as well as eminently qualified per- 
son. And furthermore, we are fully sensible that in your grave and 
reverent body there are distinguished personages, who, from a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the nominee, will procure him much more 
able advocates than we possibly can be. 


In proposing the Rev. Mr. Ives for the office which we sincerely 
hope you will fill, we deem it a duty to your honorable body, and to 
him, as well as ourselves, to make known his standing and character 
in this country, and with the Church here. By the worldly generally, 
he is known as a gentleman and scholar, of high bearing, without 
ostentation, and universally respected. As a Clergyman and Chris- 
tian, he is known as one of the most cheerful, benevolent, judicious, 
and indefatigable and devoted laborers in the cause of Christ. As the 
head of a highly respectable and flourishing male and female acad- 
emy in our town, which has been put into operation by himself and 
his amiable and excellent lady, he is known and recognized as a pro- 
found scholar ; a man of talents, and indefatigable industry ; and his 
efforts for the improvement of the youth of our country, have been 
marked with the most signal success. We are not unmindful of the 
fact that he was the first Protestant Episcopal Clergyman to settle 
in our new Republic, as a Missionary,* and it affords us sincere 


pleasure to offer our testimony in supoprt of his high merit, and his 
good success. 


It affords us high satisfaction to bear witness, that by his example 
and precepts, we see that the morals of our town have been greatly 
improved since he settled with us; that his efforts as a Clergyman 
have been crowned with success, and a highly respectable congrega- 
tion attached to his church at this place; that his industry and exer- 


81 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, Apr. 17, 1841. 


82 Murphy, A Short History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas, 10. 
83 This is an error. See above, footnotes 1-2. 
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tions as a teacher, have been sensibly felt in the manifest improve- 
ment of the youth of the town and country ; and, as citizens of this 
place, we are happy to admit that we are indebted to his zealous ex- 
ertions and honorable influence for our beautiful church, which is 
one of the most ornamental edifices of our town; and furthermore, 
that he is favorably known throughout the Republic, as a clergyman, 
a teacher, a scholar, and a gentleman. And we beg leave to suggest, 
that should the appointment which we solicit be conferred upon Mr. 


Ives, it would enable him to be still more useful to the Church and 
the country.** 


Three bishops for Texas was too patent an absurdity for the Gen- 
eral Convention to tolerate and, indeed, one bishop for Texas presented 
so many problems of canon law and finance that in the best tradition the 
Convention did nothing. 

Ives’ life in Matagorda must have been lonely in that he had vir- 
tually no opportunity for associating with his clergy brethren, or, for 
that matter, with evangelical ministers. Shortly after his arrival, a 
Methodist minister, Jesse Hord, had visited Matagorda briefly,* and 
in the following year, a Presbyterian minister, Daniel Baker, had spent 
a somewhat longer time there. During his visit, he took sick. Ives 
called upon him, and Baker asked him to pray. Baker described the 
incident somewhat peevishly in his diary: “Accordingly, he opened his 
prayer-book, and read some two or three short prayers [collects ?] ; but, 
I must confess, that I thought an extemporaneous prayer, prompted by 
the occasion, would have had a better effect upon my religious feel- 
ings.”** Other than Bishop Polk and Page who had visited in 1839, 
the Rev. Henry Bradford Goodwin, a Maryland priest sojourning 
temporarily in Texas, appears to have been the only clergyman who 
visited Matagorda. Goodwin, who was seeking out lands on which to 
settle some slaves whom his wife wished to manumit, was in Matagorda 
and celebrated divine service on January 12, 1840.*" Ives may also have 


84]. R. Lewis, H. H. Dexter, and A. Wadsworth to House of Bishops, Mata- 
gorda, July 31, 1841, in Journal, General Convention, 1841, pp. 154-155. Earlier, on 
Oct. 27, 1840, Silas Dinsmore, a vestryman, had recommended Ives for consecra- 
tion. “A Texas Convert Advises the Bishop of Texas, 1840,” in HistorrcaL Maca- 
ZINE, XXIV (June, 1955), 196.197. 


85 Diary, Jan. 8, 1839, quoted in Homer S. Thrall, A Brief History of Method- 
ism in Texas (Nashville: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 1889), 
59, and in Macum Phelan, A History of Early Methodism in Texas, 1817-1866 
(Nashville: Cokesbury Press, cl1924), 108. 


86 Diary, May 10-11, 16-17, quoted in Baker, The Life and Labours of the Rev. 
Daniel Baker, 270-271, 273. 


87 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, Jan. 11, 1840; “William Fairfax Gray,” in 
HistoricAL MAGAZINE, in this issue, below. 
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met the Rev. Benjamin Eaton either in Matagorda or Galveston, but 
there is no immediately available record of the fact. 

Although tied down by daily application to his school and to min- 
istering to a parish that included the whole of the city of Matagorda, as 
well as the whole of Matagorda County, Ives nevertheless engaged in 
other activities. No doubt he was at this time, as he was later, a Free- 
mason and a member of Matagorda Lodge No. 7, A. F. & A. M.® Also, 
in June, 1841, he was elected president of the Good Samaritan Society 
of Matagorda.® 

Ives’ further career in Matagorda is well documented in a diary 
he began in 1842, a diary that the present writer hopes soon to publish. 
This paper, then, will end with the year 1841. 

In three years, Ives had organized a parish, built a church, and 
established both a Sunday school and a male and female academy. Ac- 
cording to his register, he had baptized sixty-seven persons, married 
nine couples, and read the burial office over the remains of eleven per- 
sons. During the same period he had admitted twenty persons to the 
Holy Communion. Of his more personal spiritual ministrations to the 
afflicted and distressed, there is no record. Nor can there be any record 
of the salutary effects of his prayers, his daily life, his words from the 
pulpit, and his devout celebration of divine service. But one thing is 
certain: Beginning with Caleb Smith Ives, the Church began to put 
down roots in Texas. 


Appendix 


NO. 1. PROPOSED CHARTER OF CHRIST CHURCH 
IN MATAGORDA, 1837 


A Bill to be entitled 
An act to incorporate the Protestant Episcopal Church in Matagorda: 


Sect 1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Republic of Texas, in Congress assembled, That the Members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, now resident in the County of Mata- 
gorda, and their Successors, hereafter to become Members according to 
the rules and regulations, which may be established by their association 
be, and they are hereby made, declared and constituted a Corporation or 


88 Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives, Dec. 27-28, 1842; Mar. 8-9, 1843; A. S. 
Ruthven, Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Texas ... (Galveston: Richardson 
& Co., News Office, 1857), I, 269, 299, 345-346; J. C. McGonigal, “Eulogy delivered 
at the Masonic Funeral Ceremonies of the late Rt. Worshipful C. 5. Ives, in 
Colorado Tribune (Matagorda), Oct. 15, 1849. 


89 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser, June 19, 1841. 
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body politic in Law and in fact, to have continuance of the space of 
twenty one years by the name, style and title of Christ Church, in 
Matagorda. 
2d And be it further enacted, That the said Corporation may pur- 
chase, take, receive and apply to the use of the association any Lands, 
tenements, rents, legacies, annuities, rights, property and privileges, or 
any goods, chattels, or other effects, of what kind or nature soever, which 
shall or may be given, granted, sold, bequeathed, or devised unto them 
by any person or persons, bodies Corporate or politic, capable of making 
such grant; and that they may dispose of the same of pleasure. 
3rd_ And be it further enacted, The said Corporation by the name, 
style and title aforesaid be, and shall be hereafter, Capable in Law to sue 
and be sued in as effectual a manner in all respects as other persons or 
Corporations can sue and be sued, and that the said Corporation shall 
adopt and use a Common seal and the same to alter or change, at pleasure, 
and from time to time adopt or make such by Laws, not inconsistent with 
the constitution or Laws of the Republic as they may deem expedient and 
proper 
4th And be it further enacted, That if at any time hereafter, any of 
the persons hereby incorporated or any of their Successors should cease 
to be members of the association, such person or persons shall thereafter 
have no controul in the proceedings of said Corporation under and in 
pursuance of the provisions of this act 
Sect 5th And be it further enacted, That the said Corporation shall 
not be authorised to hold a greater quantity of Land than one League & 
labor,” at any one 
e e 
NO. 2. M. TALBOT ET AL. TO THE REV. J. A. VAUGHAN, 
MATAGORDA, JAN. 7, 1841 
Matagorda Texas 7th Jany 1841 
To the Reverend J. A. Vaughan Secy &c 
Dear Sir 
The Rev. C. S. Ives has laid before the undersigned members of the 
Vestry of Christ Church in Matagorda your letter of the 20th Nov. 1840.” 
We acknowledge with grateful pleasure the warm interest which is 
felt for our good, as it manifested by the anxiety shewn for the speedy 
erection of our Church edifice——but these pleasurable emotions are 


90In Texas, a league is 4424.8 acres and a labor 177.1 acres. 

$1 There are two manuscript copies of the bill in Congressional Papers (MSS. 
in Archives Division, Texas State Library, Austin), Ist Cong., 2d Sess., file 626. 
See also Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, First Congress —Second 
Session (Houston: Telegraph Office, 1838), 7, 9-10, 15, 17, 19, 38; Journal of the 
House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, at the Second Session of the 
First Congress, Held by Adjournment at the City of Houston and Commencing 
Monday, May 1st., 1837 (Houston: Telegraph Office, 1838), 61. The Rev. Chester 
Newell, deacon, who was in Houston in the following year, mistakenly reported 
that the bill of incorporation had passed. C. Newell, History of the Revolution in 
Texas ... (New York: Published by Wiley Putnam, 1838), 193. 

%2 This letter transmitted, no doubt, the Foreign Committee’s resolution of Nov. 
17. See above, footnote 35. 
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checked abruptly, by the censure cast upon the members of the parish for 
their want of “interest or enterprize” in not completing the building at 
an earlier period. 

The voluntary contributions made by the members of the parish 
towards the church are probably greater than you are aware. The usual 
expense of lighterage of freight from the anchorage in the Bay to our 
Town amounts to more than one third of the price of freight from N. 
York to the place of anchorage. The lighterage of the church materials has 
been paid by the contributions of the Parish—the expense of hauling to 
the site has been paid—and more than seventy heavy pieces of Live Oak 
timber to sustain the building at a proper elevation from the ground— 
have been also paid for in like manner. These, with the other contribu- 
tions which have been made by the members of the parish, will cover the 
largest portion of the expense of the erection of the edifice—but the ma- 
terials which were sent out, have fallen short and we have been obliged to 
purchase, to make up the deficiencies. We shall therefore desire Mr. Ives 
to draw for the $300. which you have placed at his disposal. 

But there is another portion of your letter which has caused us greif. 
It is the information that an appropriation has been made by the Board 
for the support of Mr Ives for two quarters more only; and we are con- 
sequently led to conclude that we may expect his removal from among 
us at the end of that period. We are left to conjecture the causes for this 
sudden, unexpected and unwelcome movement. In seeking for these, we 
are driven to one of two conclusions :—either that Mr Ives has been con- 
sidered by you as unfaithful in his missionary duties; or, that the people 
here are so hardened in inquity that further attempts to reform them will 
be hopeless. 

To Mr Ives’ ability and fidelity in the Great Cause in which he is 
engaged we give our united and unqualified testimony. If Mr. Ives’ 
labours have not produced such important results as you anticipated ; we 
are of opinion that the fault rests not upon him. The salary paid him 
by the society is not sufficient to support a family at this place and supply 
them with the common comforts of civilized life. He must of necessity 
seek some additional pecuniary resources. A large majority of the people 
of this parish who would willingly contribute to his support are poor and 
with difficulty support their own families. Thus, Mr. Ives—who is quali- 
fied to instruct in the highest branches of liberal science—has been driven 
by the force of circumstances to engage in the montonous labours of a 
primary school. He has in this manner been deprived of the faculty of 
locomotion and his life and energies have been wasted in an occupation 
which exhausts the powers of the body and circumscribes the efforts of 
the mind. Mr Ives’ usefulness as a Preacher of the Gospel has been 
—— by the Confinement under which he has been placed as a 
teacher. 

Blessings, which are always at command, are readily estimated at 
their full value. In Texas, worldly people are often attracted to listen 
from curiosity; and a Preacher of the Gospel, be his talents great or 
small can (as we think) do a greater aggregate amount of good, by be- 
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stowing his labours at several places—so that his presence will not be so 
frequent at any place as to produce Satiety—but so frequent at each— 
that the influences for good, which may be excited in the bosoms of any 
may not be allowed to perish for want of sufficient culture. 

We shall use our influence to induce Mr Ives to visit your City® in 
order that he may make known to your more fully the circumstances and 
wants of our country and in order that he may be invested with means 
and authority to supply these wants more fully. We feel conscious that 
Mr Ives possesses the qualifications fitting him for a higher sphere of use- 
fulness than that in which he has been hitherto employed. In stead of his 
salary being stopped, as seems to be contemplated, we ask that his salary 
may be continued and increased. We send him forth as our Rector and 
we ask that he may be returned to us as our Bishop. We make these 
requests, not as impudent and sturdy beggars, for our own exclusive 
benefit—but we speak also in behalf of those who do not occupy a position 
which enables them to make their wants known to you. 

Permit us to value upon your interest in our favour, to make these 
our desires, known to the proper authorities. 

We are your very respectful and obt sevts 


M Joun M. Marpen 
A G Boyp CHARLES DALE G. W. Warp 
Tuo. Harvey S. DINSMORE I. R. Lewis 
A WapbswortTH A. C. Horton Jas. C. ABELL 
Geo. M. CoLLINGSworTH A. L. CLemMents” 


93 Ives was again in New York in Oct.-Nov., 1841. See above, footnote 52. 
94 Papers of the Board of Missions. 


William Fairfax Gray, Founder of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Houston 


By Andrew Forest Muir 


HRIST Church Cathedral,' Houston, stands today only a block 
removed from the Rice Hotel, on a tract of land that has never 


secular use.? The parish that it houses is the oldest religious organization 
in Houston,’ the second oldest parish in Texas,‘ and one of the largest as 
well as most active parishes in the nation. The cathedral buildings stand 
not only as a constant reminder of Christ the King and His loving care of 
His people, but also as a memorial to its lay founder, William Fairfax 


Gray, who initiated its organization and guided its destinies during two 
formative years. 


Early Life 


William Fairfax Gray, son of William Gray and Catherine Dick, 
was born in Fairfax County, Virginia, November 3, 1787.5 His early 


years are obscure. As early as 1810, though, he was in the publishing 
business in Fredericksburg, and later he was engaged in printing as 


1 Christ Church became the cathedral, or rather the pro-cathedral, of the dio- 
cese of Texas on Jan. 24, 1949—Journal, Diocese of Texas, 1949, p. 29. 


2 The writer is indebted to the dean and rector of the cathedral, the Very Rev. 
J. Milton Richardson, LL.D., for this statement, but he cannot locate the parish 
publication in which the dean’s statement appeared. 


3 The First Presbyterian Church, Houston, has claimed priority, but its articles 
of association are dated Mar. 31, 1839, fifteen days after those of Christ Church. 
[Samuel Clark Red], A Brief History of First Presbyterian Church, Houston, 
Texas, 1839-1939 (Houston: Wilson Stationery & Printing Company, 1939), 16; 
Minutes of the Session of the Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas (MS. in office 
of First Presbyterian Church), 4; J. R. Hutcheson, Reminiscences .. . (Houston: 
E. H. Cushing, Publisher, 1874), 84-85; C. W. Raines (ed.), Francis Richard 
Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas ... (Austin: Ben C. Jones & Co., Printers, c1900), 
83-84. A claim for the priority of the Roman parish in Houston contains not a shred 


of evidence. Ralph Bayard, Lone-Star Vanguard ... (St. Louis: The Vincentian 
Press, 1945), 43n. 


4 Christ Church, Matagorda, was organized Feb. 27, 1839. John Owen, History 
of the Parish of Christ Church, Matagorda, in Register of the Parish of Christ 
Church, Matagorda (MS. in office of rector, St. Mark’s Church, Bay City), 205. 


5On Nov. 3, 1835, Gray recorded in his diary that he was forty-eight years 
old on that day. A. C. Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas ... (Houston: Gray, 
Dillaye and Co., 1909), 28. The place of birth and the names of his parents ap- 
pear in a manuscript sketch of Gray compiled by the late Louis Wiltz Kemp, 
L.H.D., of Houston. The original of Gray’s diary is in the Earl Vandale Collection 
in Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center, University of Texas, Austin. 
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well.6 On March 21, 1811, Governor James Monroe commissioned Gray 
captain of a company in the 16th Regiment, lst Brigade, 2nd Division 
of the Virginia Militia.’ Seemingly, in this capacity, he saw service 
during the War of 1812.8 On November 5, 1819, Governor James P. 
Preston promoted him to major of the same regiment,’ and a few months 
later, on May 26, 1820, Governor Thomas M. Randolph commissioned 
him lieutenant colonel.!® For the remainder of his life, he was known as 
Colonel Gray. Until 1826, he owned and occupied pew No. 8 in St. 
George’s Church, that had been founded in 1720, and on June 5, 1816, 
he was elected to its vestry." He was married, on September 24, 1817, 
to Mildred (Milly) Richards Stone, daughter of sometime mayor 
William Scandrett Stone,” and to this marriage were born twelve chil- 
dren, of whom three sons and three daughters reached maturity. For 
some time Gray was postmaster of Fredericksburg. While serving in 
this office, he was commissioned captain of a company in his old regi- 
ment by Governor John Floyd, on September 27, 1831, but as Virginia 
law did not permit his holding a state commission while occuping a fed- 
eral office, he never qualified, although he was de facto commander of the 
Rifle Greys until the winter of 1834, when he resigned and became an 
honorary member. 

In addition to his churchly and militia activities, Gray was also 
prominent in Freemasonry. He was worshipful master of Fredericksburg 
Lodge No. 4, A. F. & A. M., in 1824 when the Marquis de Lafayette 
visited Virginia. On Sunday, November 21, the lodge escorted Lafayette 
to St. George’s Church in a parade, of which Gray was both marshal and 
military commander. On the following day, Gray entertained Lafayette 
at dinner, after which the distinguished visitor left for Washington, 

® During the period 1810-1819, Gray published and/or printed five volumes. 
Earl G. Swem, “A Bibliography of Virginia, Part I” in Bulletin [of the] Virginia 
State Library, vol. 8, Nos. 2-4 (Apr.-Oct., 1915), 207 (No. 1858), 392 (No. 3930), 
570 (Nos. 5914, 5917-5918) ; Swem, “A Bibliography of Virginia, Part ii,” ibid., 
vol. 10, Nos. 1-4 (Jan.-Oct., 1917), 142 (No. 8725). 

™Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, iv. 

8 Aust. Smith to Governor, King George, July 17, 1813, in H. W. Flournoy 
(ed.), Calendar of Virginia State Papers . . . (Richmond, 1892), X, 260-261. 

9Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, iv-v. 

10 [bid., v. 

11 Mrs. R. Miles Spiller, parish secretary, St. George’s Church, Fredericksburg, 
to writer, Nov. 22, 1954. 

12 Charles F. McIntosh, “Marriage Returns of the Borough of Norfolk, 1809- 
1829, Chiefly by the Rectors of Christ Church” in Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, XXXIV (July, 1926), 266; Virginia Herald (Fredericksburg), 
Sept. 27, 1817, courtesy of Mr. George Harrison Sanford King, of Fredericksburg, 
June 6, 1955. 

13 Kemp sketch. 
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D. C.* Also, Gray was deputy grand master of District 5 of the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia, A. F. & A. M., from 1825 to 1832.* 

At the age of forty-seven years, on May 5, 1835, Gray was admitted 
to the Virginia bar,’* and like many another man who enters a profes- 
sion so late in life, he found the earning of a livelihood a problem. His 
financial worries were at least partly solved in the same year by two 
land speculators of Washington, Thomas Green and Albert T. Burnley, 
who hired him to inspect lands and to report on conditions in the states 
of Mississippi and Louisiana and also in Texas, then a part of the Mex- 
ican state of Coahuila and Texas.’ Had it not been for this commission, 
Gray might very well have not joined his destiny to that of Texas, then 
on the verge of a revolt from Mexico. He left home on this mission on 
October 6, and during his long absence he kept a diary that, in part, 
is one of the most important sources for the history of revolutionary 
Texas. 

After carrying on his business in Mississippi and New Orleans, 
Gray crossed the Sabine River into Texas on January 28, 1836, and 
was soon caught up in the Texan Revolution. He voted in Nacogdoches 
on February 1 for delegates to the convention to meet in Washington, 
Texas, on March 1,’ and he himself went to that place with the view 


of getting himself elected secretary of the convention. In this he failed, 
but in some cases his diary is fuller than the official minutes of the con- 
vention that, on March 2, adopted the Declaration of Independence and 
so initiated the Republic of Texas.” 

After the establishment of an ad interim government for the republic, 
Gray accompanied the president and his cabinet from Washington to 


14 Tbid., v-vi; Alvin T. Embrey, History of Fredericksburg, Virginia (Rich- 
mond: Old Dominion Press, 1937), 86-88. A description of Lafayette’s visit, with- 
out reference to Gray, appears in A. Levasseur, Lafayette en Amerique en 1824 et 
~, * oe d’un voyage aux Etats-Unis (Paris: a la libraire Badouin, 1829), 

15Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, v. 


16 The Virginia license is recorded in Minutes of the Brazoria County District 
Court (MS. in District Clerk’s office, Angleton, Texas), 9. 

17 Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, iii. 

18 Tbid., 1. 


19 Louis Wiltz Kemp, The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence 
(Houston: The Anson Jones Press, 1946), viin. 

20On Jan. 20, 1838, before the Board of Land Commissioners of Harrisburg 
County, John W. Moore, who had been a delegate to the convention from the 
municipality of Harrisburg, testified that he had known Gray at the time of the 
convention “taking private memorandums touching the proceedings of the Mem- 
bers of the Convention.” Proceedings of the Board of Land Commissioners of 
Harris County, Texas (MSS. in County Clerk’s office, Houston), A, 54. The 
board granted Gray a headright of a league and a labor of land. Jbid., C, 53. 
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Harrisburg (now a part of Houston) and negotiated with them for a 
loan for which the Texas commissioners to the United States had con- 
tracted with Gray and others in New Orleans on January 11.”* Despite 
Gray’s best efforts, this loan floundered. 

Notwithstanding his military background, Gray was not the least bit 
eager to get into a fight.2* On March 28, he obtained a paper from the 
secretary of state granting him permission to leave Texas,** and he was 
soon on his way back to Virginia. Upon his arrival in Fredericksburg, 
on June 26, the Rifle Greys, in uniform and accompanied by a band, 
turned out at night to escort him home.** 


Residence in Houston 


He was back in Texas on Februray 21, 1837,” with a view to settling 
permanently and making a home for his family. On April 4, he was ad- 
mitted to the Texas bar in Brazoria,” after which he hung out his shingle. 
During his absence from Texas, the city of Houston had been founded 
at the head of navigation on Buffalo Bayou and had been designated 
as the capital of the infant republic.*”: Gray soon betook himself to that 
place. He ran his professional card in a Houston newspaper as early 
as mid-May. Aside from practicing law,* Gray served as clerk of the 


21Tn addition to Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, passim, see William C. 
Binkley (ed.), Offictal Correspondence of the Texas Revolution, 1835-1836 (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, c1936), I, 286-291, 378; II, 569-573; Joseph 
Sabin, Wilberforce Eames, and R. W. G. Vail, Bibliotheca Americana, XXV, 56 
(Nos. 95101-95102); Thomas W. Streeter, Bibliography of Texas, 1795-1845 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955), pt. 1, I, 207-208 (No. 235). 

22 See his son’s remarks on this point in Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, iv. 

23 Tbid. On May 10, from New Orleans, Gray wrote ad interim President David 
G. Burnet, “I shall return to Texas with as much speed as my affairs in the U.S. 
will admit, to make my future home among you.” Binkley (ed.), Official Corre- 
spondence, II, 664-665. 

24 Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, v, 193. 

25 Tbid., 209. 

26 Ibid., 226; Minutes of the Brazoria County District Court, 9. 

27 Raines (ed.), Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas, 44-49. 

28 Gray is shown as counsel in fifteen cases in Execution Dockets of 11th Dis- 
trict Court (MSS. in District Clerk’s office, Houston, Texas), A, 15 oe 
passim. In the autumn of 1837, he was of counsel for the government in a hearing 
before the Senate involving President Sam Houston’s removal of the Secretary of 
the Navy from office. Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), Dec. 9, 1837; 
supplement, Aug. 4, 1838; Dora Fowler Arthur, “Jottings from the Old Journal 
of Littleton Fowler with Biographical Introduction” in Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, II (July, 1898), 80. The county court of Harrisburg 
(later Harris) County sitting in matters probate appointed Gray curator or counsel 
for absent heirs in many cases. Probate Records of Harris County, Texas (MSS. 
in County Clerk’s office, Houston), A, 282 - B, 347, passim; Old Probate Minutes 
of Harris County, Texas (MS. in same place), 112, 122. See also, Minutes County 
Court, Apr. 24, 1837, to July 7, 1840 (MS. in County Clerk’s office, Houston), 46-47, 
78, 80-81, 116, 125, 133, 138-139, 159, 167, 287. 
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House of Representatives during the second session of the First Con- 
gress, May 4—September 26, 1837,” although he failed reelection,™ 
and as secretary of the adjourned session of the Senate of the Second 
Congress, April 9—May 24, 1838." Between 1839 and 1841, he acted 
as one of the two original notaries public of Harrisburg (changed at the 
end of 1839 to Harris) County.** He made several subsequent efforts to 
obtain political office, but with one exception he was always unsuccessful. 
He was defeated for an aldermanship of the city of Houston in 1837,% 
1840,** and 1841.*° President Mirabeau B. Lamar passed over his name 
in appointing a chief justice of the county in 1839.%* 


His lack of success in politics probably benefited the community 
in that he was able to devote a greater portion of his time to nurturing 
law and order, religion, and education in the raw community that was 
Houston during its early years. He served as a member of the police 
patrol of the city in 1839 when the local government collapsed.” In addi- 


29 Comptrollers Civil Service Records (MSS. in Archives Division, Texas 
State Library, Austin), file William F. Gray; Journal of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Republic of Texas, at the Second Session of the First Congress .. . 
(Houston: Telegraph Office, 1838), 5; [Elizabeth LeNoir Jennett (comp.)], Bio- 
graphical Directory of the Texan Conventions and Congresses, 1832-1845 (n.p.: 
no pub., n.d.), 24; Telegraph and Texas Register, May 16, 1837; Congressional 
Papers (MSS. in Archives Division, Texas State Library, Austin), lst ses 
2d Sess., No. 716 

30 Telegraph a Texas Register, Nov. 11, 1837. 

31 Comptrollers Civil Service Records, file William F. Gray; [Jennett (comp.) ], 
Biographical Directory, 33; Ernest William Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals "of the 
Senate, Republic of Texas, "1836-1845 (Austin: Texas State Library and Historical 
Commission, 1911), 70, 107n; William S. Red (ed.), “Extracts from the Diary of 
W. Y. Allen, 1838-1839” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII (July, 1913), 
44; Telegraph and Texas Register, Apr. 14, 1838. 

He was nominated Nov. 13, 1838, and confirmed Jan. 23, 1839, and served 
for two years precisely. Election Register, 1836-1842 (MS. in Archives Division, 
Texas State Library), p. 166; Telegraph and Texas Register, advertising sheet, 
June 4, 1838; June 9, 1838; Morning Star (Houston), Mar. 2, 1841; National In- 
telligencer (Houston), Jan. 20, July 4, 1839; Weekly Times (Houston), Apr. 30, 

840; Deed Records of Harris County, Texas (MSS. in County Clerk’s office, 
Houston), A, C-H, passim, wherein the writer counted sixty-six acknowledgments 
by Gray; Harriet Smither (ed.), “Diary of Adolphus Sterne [in reality of James 
Ogilvy]” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXX (Apr., 1927), 315; declara- 
tion of intention of Auguste Girard to become citizen, Mar. 12, 1839, in George 
D. Sears Collection (MSS. in San Jacinto Museum of History, San Jacinto Monu- 
ment, Texas); Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate, q 

33 Record of Board of Commissioners and Election Returns (MS. in County 
Clerk’s office, Houston), 6. 

34 Morning Star, —_ 3, 4, 10, 1840. 

35 [bid., Mar. 20, 1841 ; 

36 On a letter written by E. H. Winfield, associate justice of Harrisburg County, 
Houston, Oct. 11, 1839, and addressed to Secretary of State David G. Burnet, in 
which Winfield had written, “The names of Col. Gray & Capt. [Benjamin Pendle- 
ton] Buckner are spoken of for Chief Justice [vice Henry Humphreys, deceased ],” 
President Lamar wrote, “Give the appointment to Capt. Buckner.” Letter in Election 
Returns (MSS. in Archives Division, Texas State Library). 

87 Morning Star, July 9, 1839. 
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tion, in 1840, he was one of the trustees of the Houston City School that 
provided instruction despite continuous administrative crisis.** On occa- 
sions he served as election judge,®® and for a while was a member of the 
committee appointed by the city council to prevent fires.” 

Gray was a cultured man. Besides playing the flute,“ he was a 
reader and accumulated a library of some 250 volumes. This comprised 
not only law reports and treatises, including Blackstone’s and Kent’s 
commentaries, but also works of a more general interest. He had, as 
reference books, a set of the Encyclopedia Americana and a number of 
dictionaries, including Samuel Johnson’s and Pickering’s vocabulary. 
There were biographies, among them Washington Irving’s A History of 
the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, some works on agricul- 
ture, philosophy, physics, military science, and music, a lot of sheet 
music, and a number of items on Texas, including a bound set of the 
Telegraph and Texas Register and of the Texas Centinel (Austin), as 
well as numerous local pamphlets.** He was a charter member of “The 
Philosophical Society of Texas for the Collection and Diffusion of 
Knowledge,” organized in December, 1837, an organization more heavily 
freighted with politicians than philosophers. In the following month, he 
was elected its recording secretary.* This society contributed nothing 
to the collection and diffusion of knowledge, but at least it showed an 
early awareness that Texans needed cultivation of the humane, scientific, 
and professional disciplines. 

For some time after his removal to Texas, Gray did not affiliate 


38 Minutes of the Houston City Council (MSS. in City Secretary’s office, 
Houston), A, 17, 30, 31; Morning Star, June 6, 1840. 

39 Record of Board of Commissioners and Election Returns, 6; Morning Star, 
Aug. 23, 1839; Diary of Milly R. Gray (typescript in Rosenberg Library, Gal- 
veston, Texas). 

40 Morning Star, Oct. 1, 1840. 

41 Diary of Milly R. Gray. 

42 Probate Records of Harris County, C, 564-565. One volume of the set of 
the Telegraph and Texas Register that Gray had owned was subsequently owned 
by the Houston attorney, the late Clarence Ray Wharton, who found the volume 
in 1901 in the office of the law firm that at one time was named Baker, Botts, 
Andrews and Wharton, that had developed out of a firm founded and headed by 
William Fairfax Gray’s son, Peter W. Gray. See Wharton’s manuscript note, 
dated Jan., 1920, at end of bound volume of photostatic copies of Telegraph and 
Texas Register, ending with supplement to vol. 3, No. 144 (Aug. 4, 1838), in 
Houston Public Library. Most of William Fairfax Gray’s local pamphlets are now 
in the library of the Grand Lodge of Texas, A. F. & A. M., in Waco, to whom 
Peter W. Gray willed them in trust for an incorporated and endowed Texas state 
historical society. Probate Records of Harris County, U, 357. 

43 Telegraph and Texas Register, Jan. 12, May 5, 1838; The Philosophical 
Society of Texas, Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, Dallas, December 1, 1945 
(Dallas: The Philosophical Society of Texas, 1946), 2. The constitution of the 
society, in Gray’s hand, is in the George D. Sears Collection and is printed in 
Houston Public Library, Annual Reporte 1926 (1927), pp. 41-43. 
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himself with a Masonic lodge. He did, however, attend the first Houston 
meeting of Holland Lodge No. 36 held in the Senate Chamber on No- 
vember 8, 1837,*4 and he was present at the organizational meeting of 
the Grand Lodge of Texas, A. F. & A. M., on December 20, when he 
was constituted a member.** On April 16 of the following year, he was 
elected grand secretary of the Grand Lodge.** This position he held for 
but a few days, for on April 24, on the same day he had been appointed 
a member of the committee on correspondence, he resigned the secretary- 
ship.” Seemingly, he afterwards connected himself with Holland Lodge 
No. 1, for when Temple Lodge No. 4 conducted the funeral of Chief 
Justice James Collinsworth on July 22, Gray attended and signed the 
register as a member of that lodge,** although on May 11, a Grand Lodge 
committee had reported that Gray was not a member of a subordinate 
lodge in the Republic and that he had declined visiting the Grand Lodge, 
from which he had demitted or intended to demit.** Some eighteen 
months later, though, he had made his peace with the Grand Lodge, for 
at a meeting in Austin on January 30, 1840, he served as grand treasurer 
pro tempore and was appointed grand pursuivant and a member of a 
committee charged with investigating a scandal in which the Masonic 
landlord of the two lodges in Houston had seized their charters, jewels, 
furniture, and implements to secure payment of their rent.°° At the time 
of his death, Gray was a member of Temple Lodge No. 4,"' of which he 
had been master in September, 1840.” 

When he first moved to Houston, Gray established his office in a 
house on the east side of Travis between Preston and Prairie, until then 
occupied by the attorney general and directly across the street from 
the hovel occupied by President Sam Houston.* He was still using this 
building as late as April, 1840, when the city health authorities fined 


44J. C. Kidd (comp.), History of Holland Lodge No. 1, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons . . . (Houston Holland Lodge No. 1, c1920), 15. 


45 A. S. Ruthven (comp.), Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Texas... 
(Galveston: Richardson & Co., News Office, 1857), I, 10; Kidd (comp.), History 
of Holland Lodge, 19. 

46 Ruthven (comp.), Proceedings of the Grand Lodge, I, 11. 

47 Tbid., 12. 

48 [bid., 37; Kidd (comp.), History of Holland Lodge, 36. 


49 Morning Star, Mar. 12, 1840; Ruthven (comp.), Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge, I, 20. 


50 Tbid., 57, 59-60. 

51 Kidd (comp.), History of Holland Lodge, 42. 

52 Morning Star, Sept. 3, 1840. 

53 Telegraph and Texas Register, Sept. 23, 1837; Deed Records of Harris 


County, A, 337-338; I, 283. This was Gray’s office in which the vestry met on 
occasion. 
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him for not filling up a deep hole on the premises." Just before going 
to Virginia to get his family, he leased a dwelling house, kitchen, out- 
houses, and improvements on the west side of Fannin Street between 
Congress and Preston and directly opposite the courthouse. According 
to the lease, the dwelling was a one story building that had in the attic 
a room sixteen by eighteen feet, lighted by dormer windows. Down- 
stairs, in addition to an unspecified number of rooms, was a central hall, 
with stairs going up to the attic. There were folding doors front and rear 
with transom lights, and the front door was flanked by shuttered win- 
dows. The walls were plastered and the woodwork neatly painted. The 
windows had Venetian blinds. The walls of the house were of tabby, 
that is concrete made of seashells. In the rear was a kitchen, separated 
from the house in order to reduce fire hazard, that Mrs. Gray thought 
wholly inadequate for the servants, 


such a barn as the kitchen is—and yet it is to the full equal to the 
larger part of the houses here—many are a great deal worse.” 


There was also a good and commodious privy with a sink under it at 
the back of the lot.5* Gray was careless in keeping this clean, and the 
board of health eventually fined him because of its unsanitary condition.™ 


Early Clergy in Houston 


During the first two years of Gray’s residence in Houston, there 
were two clergymen who spent some time in town, but for some reason 
not entirely clear, Gray had had no rapport with them. The only indica- 
tion of what his evaluation of them might have been appeared years later 
in a statement on the history of the Church in Texas written by his son, 
Peter W. Gray, in which, in some places, the younger Gray did no more 
than paraphrase extracts from his mother’s diary and in which in other 
places he might possibly have reflected his father’s opinion. 


54 Morning Star, Apr. 2, 27, 1840. 

55 Deed Records of Harris County, A, 546-547; F, 245-246, 405-406; I, 284-285. 
See also Morning Star, Apr. 30, Aug. 3, 1839; May 1, 1840. 

586 Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, vii. 

57 Diary of Milly R. Gray. The inventory of Gray’s estate shows that he had 
owned a slave man, Armistead, who in 1841 was aged 27-28, and a slave woman, 
Jane, aged 20-21, and her child, Susan, aged 3. Probate Records of Harris County, 

, 654. Mrs. Gray must have owned other slaves in her separate estate, for on 
June 6, 1841, “girl Malvina belonging to Widow Gray” was accepted for mem- 
bership in the Baptist Church of Houston, after which she was immersed. Records 
of the Ist Baptist Church in Houston (MS. in office of First Baptist Church, 
Houston), 9, 13. Also, in her diary, Mrs. Gray wrote of a child, John, who had 
been accidentally poisoned, who must surely have been a slave. 

58 Deed Records of Harris County, A, 546-547 

59 Morning Star, Apr. 27, 1840. 
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Prior to the year 1838 [Peter W. Gray had written], no effectual 
effort seems to have been made by the protestant episcopal church in 
the United States to introduce and establish her polity and worship 
in a region so recently gained from the power of popery. True, 
there had been instances of professed clergymen speaking in her 
name ; but they were hirelings, whose voice the sheep knew not. No 
missionary had yet been sent forth with power from her organized 
agencies to gather and provide spiritually for the scattered sheep of 
her fold who had found a home in the young republic. Her rulers 


seem hardly to have awakened to the growing importance of the 
country.” 


In this strange statement, Peter W. Gray seems to have said that unless 
a clergyman were sent to the Republic of Texas by the “organized agen- 
cies” of the Church in the United States, then he was only a hireling 
“whose voice the sheep knew not.” No doubt this statement was made 
to cover the Rev. Richard Salmon, priest, who had been in Texas as 
early as 1836 and in Houston as early as 1838, and the Rev. Chester 


Newell, deacon, who had gone to Texas in 1837 and to Houston in the 
following year. 


Salmon is an enigmatic figure about whom is a considerable body 
of information that does more to obfuscate than to clarify his person. 
Born in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1797, and graduated from Geneva 
College, he had attended in 1821-1823 the Branch Theological School at 
Geneva of the General Theological Seminary," after which he had been 
made deacon by the Right Rev. John Henry Hobart, bishop of New 
York, September 21, 1823, in St. Paul’s Chapel, New York.” Following 
its incorporation, Geneva College conferred the bachelor of arts degree 
on Salmon at its first annual commencement in 1826.8 In 1830, he pro- 
ceeded master of arts in the college now renamed Hobart College. In the 
meantime, probably on September 21, 1826, he had been ordained priest 


60 Peter W. Gray, “Protestant Episcopal Church” in H. Yoakum, History of 
Texas ... (New York: Redfield, 1855), II, 532. Gray’s article is not included in 
the reprint of Yoakum’s history, Dudley G. Wooten (ed.), 4 Comprehensive His- 
tory of Texas... (Dallas: Published by William J. Scharff, 1898), 2 vols. Gray 
largely financed the publication of Henderson Yoakum’s book, ard the author 
dedicated it to him. Gray’s reference to “the power of popery” is poppycock. So 
ineffectual was the Roman Church in colonial Texas that during the thirteen-year 
period from 1822 to 1835, Stephen F. Austin was able to obtain the services of only 
one Roman priest, and then for only a few months, to serve the entire area between 
the San Jacinto and Colorado rivers. 

61... Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of A General Theological Sem- 
inary ... (New York: Daniel Dana, Jr., 1854), I, 63, 145. 

62 Journal, Diocese of New York, 1823, p. hy 


63 Christian Journal and Literary Register (New York), X (Sept., 1826), 285. 
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by Bishop Hobart.* Thereafter, for some years, he ministered in a num- 
ber of western New York towns. 

While in charge of The Apostolic Church in Geddes, Salmon had 
conceived the idea of heading a colony of Church families to Texas. 
Samuel M. Williams, acting for himself and Stephen F. Austin, his part- 
ner in an empresario contract, executed in New York on November 28, 
1835, a contract with one John White, of New York, for accepting fifteen 
married families to be outfitted by White. Some weeks later, White 
granted to Salmon a half interest in his contract. For a short while, 
the Church press reported favorably on Salmon’s colony. The Gospel 
Messenger, of Utica, reported that Salmon and his family had been in 
town on their way to Texas, where he hoped to “be instrumental in plant- 
ing the gospel standard and opening an interesting mission” on the 
Brazos River some 160 miles from its mouth. A short while later, the 
Churchman wrote that Salmon together with fifteen families, totaling 
fifty-four persons, had arrived in New York. Because of a shortage of 
money, Salmon was obliged to tarry while he negotiated the price of 
steamship tickets. It was said at this time that his enterprise had the 
approbation of the bishop of New York but that the Foreign Committee 
of the Board of Missions did not feel authorized to act until Salmon 
should visit Texas and report on the state of affairs there.” 

Salmon had the misfortune of sending his colony toward Texas on 
the eve of the spring campaign of 1836, the goriest part of the Texan 
Revolution. Mexican armies under Antonio Lépez de Santa Anna 
crossed into Texas by the middle of February, 1836; the last defenders 
of the Alamo were exterminated on March 6; Fannin’s men, who had 
surrendered near Goliad, were shot down on March 27; the Texan army 
under Sam Houston retreated to the east until April 21, when the 
erstwhile Napoleon of the West met his Waterloo on the plains of San 
Jacinto. 

About the middle of March, Salmon arranged passage to New Or- 
leans for the families in his colony while he and his family went to 
Baltimore, where he found the Texan commissioners to the United 
States. Acording to his later petition, his contract was approved by 
Austin, one of the commissioners. Salmon and family appear to have 

64 Journal, Diocese of New York, 1826, pp. 21, 25. 

65 Unless otherwise indicated, the material on Salmon is from “Early Mission- 
aries in Texas, with Documents Illustrative of Richard Salmon’s Church Colony,” 


in Htstor1IcAL MAGAZINE, X (Sept., 1941), 222-241. 


66 Gospel Messenger (Utica), Mar. 5, 1836, p. 2, reprinted in Churchman (New 
York), VI (Mar. 26, 1836), 1047. 
87 Tbid., VI (Apr. 2, 1836), 1050-1051. 
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left Baltimore on April 6 and went overland to the Ohio River and 
thence downstream to New Orleans. There, where he was rejoined with 
his colony, he learned for the first time of the Mexican invasion of Texas 
and the retreat of Houston’s army before Santa Anna. The colonists 
perforce lingered in New Orleans, seemingly at Salmon’s expense, until 
June, when they moved up to Natchez, where they had been tendered the 
use of some buildings by a former New Yorker who, a few months later, 
immortalized himself by laying out, with his brother, the city of Houston. 

In October, Salmon finally made his way to Texas. In mid-Nov- 
ember, together with a Presbyterian minister, he was elected chaplain of 
the Senate of the First Congress of the Republic of Texas,” then meeting 
at Columbia (the present West Columbia). According to his own state- 
ment, he preached every Sunday and in addition officiated at many 
funerals, chiefly those of men who had served in the Texan army. On 
December 29, 1836, he read the burial office over the remains of Stephen 
F. Austin in what is now the Bryan-Perry graveyard at Gulf Prairie.” 
The convention that had declared Texas independent on March 2 had 
terminated all empresario contracts, and an earlier revolutionary body 
had closed the several land offices then existing in Texas, and it was not 
until 1838, when the General Land Office of the Republic opened, that 
a settler could obtain headright land. When Salmon’s colonists, or some 
of them, finally arrived in Texas, they discovered that their contracts 
with Salmon had no binding force, as well as no advantages, whereupon 
they went their separate ways. Salmon brought out his own family” in 

68 In his petition to Congress, Salmon wrote that he had arrived in Texas in 
Oct., 1836. Certainly he was there as early as Nov. 17. But in the record of his 
application for a headright, two witnesses testified that he had “emigrated to this 


country in December, 1836.” Land Certificates of Brazoria County, Texas (MSS. in 
County Clerk’s office, Angleton), B, 43. 

69 Although Salmon opened the Senate with prayer but eight times, according 
to the journal of that body, he was paid for the whole period Nov. 17—Dec. 22, 
Telegraph and Texas Register (Columbia), Nov. 23, 30, Dec. 6, 13, 1836; Comp- 
trollers Civil Service Records, file Richard Salmon; Journals of the Senate of the 
Republic of Texas, First Congress—First Session (Columbia: Printed by G. & T. H. 
Borden, Public Printers, 1836), 56. 

70 One of the vouchers submitted to the estate of Stephen F. Austin, deceased, 
was that by the owner of the steamboat Yellowstone for passage of Austin’s corpse 
and those in attendance upon it from Columbia Landing to Crosby’s Landing. - 
Among a distinguished company that included Sam Houston and M. B. Lamar 
was “Revd [sic] Salmon.” Probate Case Papers of Brazoria County, Texas (MSS. 
in County Clerk’s office, Angleton), file 1, reproduced in History of Brazoria 
County (MS. in same place). 

71 Jt is not apparent from the records of whom Salmon’s family consisted at 
the time. After his death, the first U. S. Census in Texas listed his widow, Delia 
A., aged 36, and a son, Granger, aged 10, both natives of New York, as residing 
at the residence of Edwin Waller in Austin (in what is now the town of Hemp- 
stead in Waller) County. U. S. Census, 1850, Texas, Schedule 1 (microfilm in 


\ 
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April, 1837, and settled them at Brazoria, but for almost two years they 
and he were prostrated by disease. 

Salmon may have visited Houston as early as September 9, 1838, 
when a statement appeared in a local newspaper that Episcopal service 
was to be held at the capitol.” He was certainly in town two months 
later when he announced : 


Notice—School in the city of Houston—Mr. Satmon, recently 
from York, and who has been practically acquainted with the im- 
portant business of teaching, is now in this city (having been in- 
vited hither by several of our most respectable and influential citizens 
for the purpose herein specified;) and ready to open a Primary 
School, so soon as a suitable room can be procured. Mr. S. will be 
happy to take charge of a class or two in the higher branches of 
science, should any of our youth be desirous of procuring such 
studies. As, however, it is impracticable to procure a room immed- 
ately, a further and more particular notice in the papers of the 
ensuing week, in which the terms will be given and also such refer- 
ences as shall be deemed expedient. R.3.* 


Houston, then the seat of government of a nation giving land away, was 
a boom town, and there was, at the moment, no room to spare for an 
activity so barren of immediate profits as education. More than two 


months passed before Salmon was able to teach in Houston, and then 
only by the establishment of a school by the municipal government. At 
the end of January, 1839, an announcement appeared that the Houston 
City School, housed in a new schoolroom near the capitol, with a table 
and chair supplied by the superintendent of that building, would open 
on the first Monday in February with Salmon as principal.” It was not 


Houston Public Library), Austin County, dwelling and family 376. Mrs. Salmon 
lived in Wise County, Texas, at least from 1856 to 1878. Deed Records of Wise 
County, Texas (MSS. in County Clerk’s office, Decatur), HIJK, 367, 388, 428; 
Fannin 2nd Class (MSS. in General Land Office, Austin), file 661. The son, 
Granger, lived there at least from 1859 until 1883, when he died, leaving a wife 
but no children. He had been one of the commissioners to sell town lots in De- 
catur (the town that is immortalized in the dicing prayer, “Eighter from Decatur, 
county seat of Wise”) in 1870, and at the time of his death he owned the postoffice 
boxes and furniture and possibly was postmaster there. Deed Records of Wise 
County, ABCDE, 290-291; HIJK, 309; Probate Minutes of Wise County, Texas 
(MSS. on County Clerk’s office, Decatur), A, 309, 412-413, 582. 

72 Telegraph and Texas Register, Sept. 8, 1838. On Nov. 1, 1837, Salmon had 
solemnized the marriage of John Wurts Cloud to Rebecca Johnston, at what is 
now Morgans Point, to the east of Houston, but he possibly went to that place from 
Brazoria by boat and so might not have visited Houston. “John Wurts Cloud, 
Priest and Planter,” in HistortcaL MAGAZINE, XXV, (Sept., 1956), 245. 

73 Telegraph and Texas Register, Nov. 10, 1838. 


74 [bid., Jan. 30, 1839; memorandum of Richard J. Woodward, superintendent, 
Houston, Aug. 12, 1839, in Domestic Correspondence of the Secretary of State 
(MSS. in Archives Division, Texas State Library). Salmon and the school are 
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until the 11th that the school finally got under way, when instruction 
was offered in “every branch of study, to which it may be necessary to 
attend.”’> With an average daily attendance of forty-five or fifty, the 
first term ran until July 15. The second term began on September 2, 
when Salmon, now assisted by Austin R. Bodman, offered everything 
from the three Rs through Greek, navigation, and metaphysics.” 

In addition to his educational activities, Salmon served for a short 
time as secretary of the Houston city council.” Things appeared to be 
going well until January, 1840, when the city council appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate Salmon’s conduct,:to scrutinize his accounts, and 
“generally to enquire what is necessary to be done in order to correct 
supposed evils for and during the year 1839.”"* Salmon must have taken 
the hint and resigned, and soon he left Texas. No information whatso- 
ever is available as to what were the supposed evils that plagued the 
school during Salmon’s principalship. 

The other cleric who visited Texas and Houston without receiving 
one word of surviving encomium from William Fairfax Gray was the 
Rev. Chester Newell. Born in Massachusetts, July 8, 1803, he had been 
graduated bachelor of arts from Yale College in 1831 and from the 
Virginia Theological Seminary three years later, after which he had 


been made deacon by the Right Rev. Richard Channing Moore, bishop 


mentioned in a letter dated Houston, Jan. 30, 1839, and published in Columbus, Mis- 

sissippi, Democrat, Mar. 9, 1839, according to William Ransom Hogan, The Texas 

Republic, a Social and Economic History (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 

1946), 138-139. The school was located on the site of the present Chronicle 

Building. 
75 Telegraph and Texas Register, Feb. 20, 1839. 


76 Tbid., Jan. 30, 1839. Salmon has the distinction of having been the first person 
to offer, and no doubt to have taught, a course in Texas history. Bodman, who 
died Sept. 7, 1839, was an academy teacher and cultured man according to the 
surviving list of titles in his library: Davidson’s Virgil, Graeca Majora, Caesar’s 
Commentaries, Adam’s Latin Grammar, Gloucester’s Greek Grammar, Cicero’s 
Orations, Greek Testament, several French and other valuable books. Probate 
Records of Harris County, D, 247; Morning Star, Nov. 26, 1840. 

77 He was sworn in on Feb. 15, and served until Apr. 9, 1839, when his suc- 
cessor was elected. Telegraph and Texas Register, Mar. 6, 13, 27, 1839; Morning 
Star, Apr. 8, 9, 12, 1839. See also Salmon to [Henry] Smith, Houston, Feb. 16, 
1839, in John Henry Brown, Life and Times of Henry Smith, the First American 
Governor of Texas (Dallas: A. D. Aldridge & Co., 1887), 359. 

78 Minutes of Houston City Council, A, 4, 5, 7, 13, 16, 19; Morning Star, 
Jan. 21, Feb. 20, 27, Mar. 7, 1840; Aug. 7, 12, 1841. On Jan. 11, 1840, the city 
treasurer reported that he had paid Salmon’s account as school teacher amounting 
to $516.32. Ibid., Jan. 16, 1840. Virtually nothing is known of Salmon’ s subsequent 
life. In 1840, he was listed as living in Houston; in 1845-1846, in New York. He 
died of cholera in the latter part of July, 1849, aboard a steamboat near Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. Journals, Diocese of New York, 1840-1849, inclusive, courtesy 
of Miss Ruth Gillette Hardy, of Spring Valley, New York; Church Review and 
Ecclesiastical Register, 11 (Oct., 1849), 448. 
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of Virginia, on July 10, 1834. In the following year, he served as mis- 
sionary at Hermitage, Tennessee, in the neighborhood of President 
Andrew Jackson’s magnificent estate.”® Induced, possibly, by the interest 
manifested in the Texan Revolution by the population of nearby Nash- 
ville, as well as by the President himself, and also by the desire to 
establish a school in a new area, Newell went to Texas in the spring of 
1837. The first notice of him there was an advertisement he ran in a 
newspaper : 


EDUCATION 


Tue Rev. C. NEWELL has opened a School at Velasco, for the in- 
struction of children and youth in the various branches of an English 
and classical education. 


References.—Dr. B. T. Arcuer, J. A. WHarTON, A. BRIGHAM, 
G. Borpen, Jr.” 


There is no other information about this school, but as there is also 
no other mention of Newall until April of the following year, it is likely 
that during the interval he was kept occupied by teaching. During the 
week of April 10-16, 1838, Newall opened the sessions of the House of 
Representatives in Houston with prayer,® but on the 19th he was de- 
feated for election to the chaplaincy of that body.™ 

Perhaps he was not disappointed by his failure to obtain the position, 
for he had another mission in Houston, as recorded by a Methodist min- 
ister in his diary: “Mr. N. is an Episcopal minister, who is said to be 
engaged in writing a history of Texas.”*® At least Newell was then en- 
gaged in collecting material for a history of the Texan Revolution. He 


79 Ellsworth Eliot, Jr., Yale in the Civil War (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1932), 88; Clifford Merrill Drury (comp.), United States Navy Chaplains, 
1778-1945 . . . (Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1948), 
302; George Burgess, List of Persons Admitted to the Order of Deacons .. . 
(Boston: A. Williams & Co., 1875), 19 (No. 991); letters from the Rev. G. Mac- 
Laren Brydon, D.D., Richmond, July 22, 1946, and the Rev. James R. Sharp, D.D., 
Nashville, July 23, 1946. 

80 Telegraph and Texas Register, June 24, 1837; Frederick Eby (comp.), Edu- 
cation in Texas, Source Materials, University of Texas Bulletin 1824, Education 
Series 2 (Apr. 25, 1918), 129. 

81 Telegraph and Texas Register, Apr. 14, 18, 1838. He was paid for having 
officiated five days, while actually he had done so, according to the journals, on six. 
Comptrollers Civil Service Records, file Thomas J. Gazley. On Apr. 13, 1838, 
Newell had witnessed a bond for title executed by Francis Moore to Gazley. Harris 
Masterson Papers (MSS. in Fondren Library, The Rice Institute, Houston). 

82 Telegraph and Texas Register, Apr. 25, 1838; Red (ed.), “Extracts from 
a of W. Y. Allen, 1838-1839,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 

VII, 45. 
88 Arthur, “Jottings from the Old Journal of Littleton Fowler with Bio- 


graphical Introduction,” in Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 
II, 81. 
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soon found that the Revolution was not a thing of the dead past but 
rather a continuing subject that divided Texans into two belligerent 
camps: the protagonists of General Sam Houston on the one hand and 
those of former President David G. Burnet and Vice President Mira- 
beau B. Lamar on the other. Lamar, a former newspaper editor who 
fancied himself a historian, was toying with the idea of writing a history 
of Texas, and over a period of time he both promised Newell he would 
lend him his notes and refused their loan. Toward the middle of April, 
Newell, learning—incorrectly as it turned out—that Lamar was about 
to publish, wrote President Houston a letter in which he described 
what he had concluded to be the true state of affairs during the spring 
campaign of 1836—that Houston had been the master of his own 
counsels and of his men, that he was the only man in Texas who could 
have taken undisciplined troops and kept them in check, that by for- 
bearance, prudence, and watchfulness he had kept together and pre- 
served the army, and that finally by his skill and valor had led them to 
victory—and then went on to exclaim: 


Now, Sir, before God, I would have endeavored to publish the truth 
without reflecting upon any one [1.e. Lamar], or making known in 
advance my views of any one, had I not been a poor man and my 
interests tampered with: in the conviction that they have been, I 
hope I may be mistaken—time will show.™ 


Newall left Texas shortly afterwards, without leaving behind him a 
single record of any clerical activity other than his praying before the 
House. A few months later appeared under his name a small volume, 
published in New York by Wiley & Putnam, with the title, History of 
the Revolution in Texas, Particularly of the War of 1835 & ’36; To- 
gether with the Latest Geographical, Topographical, and Statistical 
Account of the Country, from the Most Authentic Sources, Also an 
Appendix,® and dedicated to W. C. Preston of South Carolina. In the 


84 Newell to Houston, Houston, Apr. 18, 1838, in Amelia W. Williams and 
Eugene C. Barker (eds.), The Writings of Sam Houston, 1813-1863 (Austin: 
The University of Texas Press, 1939), II, 202-203. Houston answered the same 
day, affirming “I was master of my own counsels, and did command my men. There 
was order after I took command... .” J/bid., 202. Lamar never wrote a history 
a history of Texas. His literary reputation, such as it is, is based on a volume of 
poems he published. 

85 x, 215 pp., copyright in the Southern District of New York, 1838, by Newell. 
Succinctly, Newell’s subsequent career was: ordained priest, Mar. 25, 1846, by the 
Right Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry, bishop of Michigan; chaplain, U. S. Navy, 
Sept. 8, 1841—June 3, 1865, when he retired with the rank of commander, sub- 
sequently promoted to captain; died in Savannah, Georgia, June 24, 1892. “The 
Church in Hawaii, 1778-1862,” in Historica. MaGaAzing, XVIII (Mar., 1949), 
45n. 
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introduction, without alluding to any squabble existing between Houston 
and Lamar, Newell listed both, as well as lesser figures of the Revolution, 
among those with whom he had had conversations during his year-long 
stay in Texas. Although not a significant piece of historiography, the 
book is noteworthy for the favorable view that it presented of Texas, 


and it has been cited in works on the area from its publication until 


the present. 

Were Salmon and Newell the clerics whom Peter W. Gray de- 
scribed as “professed clergymen” and “hirelings,” he did them injus- 
tice. Both certainly had received holy orders, Newall, indeed, in the 
Grays’ native state. As clerks in holy orders and as teachers, the two 
were dependent upon ‘the patronage of others—vestries and school boards 
—but no man as poor as William Fairfax Gray was justified in re- 
garding—if indeed he had—another poor man as a mercenary simply 
because he accepted a wage. Perhaps the evangelical Gray family had, 
as well, some prejudices against Salmon because of what almost cer- 
tainly was his Hobartian high churchmanship. But more likely, the two 
men offended the Grays’ puritanical tastes in some respect ; perhaps they 
smoked or took wine with their dinners. Or they might have had more 
serious faults. 


Beginnings of Christ Church 


Gray’s first recorded determination to obtain the ministrations of 
the Church in Houston is found in a letter he addressed on July 8, 1838, 
to the Rev. Edward C. McGuire, rector of St. George’s Church, Fred- 
ericksburg. In this letter, he recommended a bishop for Texas, with a 
staff of four or five priests to serve nine stations he listed. He announced 
his intention of having his family out in a few months, 


And as for me and my house, we have the offices of the Church 
with us. We may perhaps be the humble instruments of planting a 
church, which may hereafter stand upon a good foundation. 


McGuire sent the letter for publication in the Spirit of Missions," but 


86 See, for example, introduction to James L. Shepherd, III (trans.), Frédéric 
Leclerc, Texas and Its Revolution (Houston: The Anson Jones Press, 1950), 15. 
Upon the publication of Newell’s book, an Irish reviewer wrote that “the work, 
if it contains much information respecting Texas, is written in the spirit of a thor- 
ough partisan, and can be of but little authority in any disputed matter,” while the 
standard bibliography of Texas, now sixty-one years old, describes it as “One of the 
rare and valuable books on Texas.” “History of Texas” in Dublin University 
Magazine, XII (Dec., 1838), 666; C. W. Raines, A Bibliography of Texas... 
(Austin: Published for the Author, by the Gammel Book Co., 1896), 154. 

87 Spirit of Missions, III (Oct., 1838), 328-330. Internal evidence indicates that 
Gray wrote this heretofore unidentified letter, and as McGuire had been his former 
pastor, it must have been written to him. 
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there is no evidence that any immediate results were obtained. From 
time to time, however, non-Episcopal ministers in Houston used the 
Book of Common Prayer offices upon request. 

The first clergyman to minister in Houston to meet with Gray’s 
approbation, and indeed the first missionary of the Foreign Committee 
of the Board of Missions to arrive in Texas, was the Rev. Robert Martin 
Chapman. Born in Petersburg, Virginia, April 10, 1810,*° and made 
deacon in St. Stephen’s Church, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on July 1, 
1838, by the Right Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, bishop of the 
Eastern Diocese,” he had evinced an interest in Texas as early as the 
first day of 1838 when, from Pittsfield, he had written Vice-President 
Lamar saying he proposed moving to Texas to establish an academy.” 
On October 16, the Foreign Committee appointed Chapman missionary 
to Texas without designating a station,** and at its meeting of November 
6, learned he had sailed for Texas a week earlier, aboard the schooner 
W oolcot for Galveston. Chapman had notified the committee that he in- 
tended to supplement his clerical functions by teaching, if he had an 
opportunity.** He arrived in Texas in the latter part of November, and 
divided his time between Galveston and Houston.** He opened the Senate 
of the Republic of Texas in Houston with prayer on five days,*° and he 
read morning prayer and preached at the capitol on December 23.” 

Upon Chapman’s arrival, Gray was absent in the United States, 
but with his family he arrived in Galveston on December 30. Chapman 
was then in town where he read the offices and preached, but the diffi- 
culty of landing prevented the Gray family from attending divine office. 

88 For example, on Sept. 3, 1838, a Presbyterian minister read a part of the 


burial office over the remains of James H. Kennicott. Red (ed.), “Extracts from 
the Diary of W. Y. Allen,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII, 56. 

89 Place of birth is shown in R. M. Chapman to [Mirabeau B.] Lamar, Pitts- 
field, Jan. 1, 1838, in Charles Adams Gulick, Jr. and others (eds.), The Papers of 
Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, II, 13-14; the date of birth appears on a memorial 
plaque in St. Luke’s Church, Los Gatos, California, courtesy of the Rev. Stanley 
Clapham, rector, Jan. 17, 1955. 

80 Burgess, List of Persons, 24 (No. 1278); Protestant Episcopalian (Phila- 
delphia), IX (Aug., 1838), quoting Gospel Messenger; Journal, Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts, 1839, pp. 10-11. 


91 Gulick and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, 
II, 13-14. 


92 Spirit of Missions, III (Nov., 1838), 346. 

93 [bid., III (Dec., 1838), 378, 400. 

4Letter from Chapman, ibid., IV (Nov., 1839), 367. 
%5 Telegraph and Texas Register, Dec. 19, 22, 1838. 


96 Tbid., Dec. 22, 1838. The Secretary of State permitted religious meetings to 


be —" one of the halls of Congress. Letter from Chapman in Spirit of Missions, 
IV, 367. 
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It was not until January 2, 1839, that Chapman came aboard for the 
trip to Houston, at which time Mrs. Gray described him as 


a very young looking man, but very prepossessing, plain & unaffected 
—but I fear too young & ‘of course inexperienced for the station. 


Chapman read evening prayer and preached at the capitol in Houston 
on January 6, when Mrs. Gray reported that “it really did me good to 
hear our own familiar prayers and hymns,” and commented that Chap- 
man had preached “a very plain & sensible discourse.” 

During his brief stay in Texas, Chapman baptized two infants, 
solemnized five marriages, and read the burial office at nine funerals.” 
No doubt the Foreign Committee supplied him with prayerbooks,” and, 
in addition, the American Bible Society provided a royal octavo copy of 
the Holy Scriptures (with Apocrypha omitted?) bound in calf.” On 
February 21, Chapman began boarding with the Grays and about the 
same time began tutoring the Gray children.’ In addition to ministering 
in Houston and Galveston, he also made a missionary excursion to the 
mouth of the Brazos, where he preached at Velasco and Quintana. On 


one occasion, he read service and preached at a farm house a mile or two 
from Houston.!? 


Chapman’s presence galvanized Gray into action. On March 16, 
1839, he circulated a paper organizing a congregation: 


The undersigned agree to unite together as a Christian Congregation 
in the City of Houston—to observe the forms of worship, and be 
governed by the Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of North America.— 


7 Diary of Milly R. Gray. 

88 Letter from Chapman in Spirit of Missions, IV, 367. Because of the absence 
of any parish registers before the coming of the Rev. Charles Gillett in 1843, the 
writer has been able to identify only four of these marriages: Harvey H. Allen 
with Miss Laura W. Kimble, Dec. 25, 1838; Algernon P. Thompson with Mrs. 
Louise Lagrange Stanley, Mar. 9, 1839; John D. McLeod with Miss Rosannah 
Dunlavey, Apr. 9, 1839; and Edwin H. Kelley with Miss Isabella A. Grandison, 
May 26, 1839. Marriage Records of Galveston County, Texas (MSS. in County 
Clerk’s office, Galveston), A, 4; Marriage Records of Harris County, Texas (MSS. 
in County Clerk’s office, Houston), A, 98, 106, 117; Morning Star, Apr. 15, May 
28, 1839. The fifth marriage might have been that of a slave couple, that would 
have required no license. Or the license might have been issued by a county clerk 
whose records the writer has not examined (for example, Austin County) or one 
whose records have been destroyed (for example, Liberty County) or one who 
failed to record the licenses, some of which were subsequently lost (for example, 
Brazoria County). Or, possibly even, Chapman, as many another of the reverend 
clergy, failed to make the statutory return. 

% Spirit of Missions, III (Dec., 1838), 378. 

100 Annual Reports of the American Bible Society ... (New York: American 
Bible Society, 1860), II, 92. - 

101 Diary of Milly R. Gray. 

102 Letter from Chapman in Spirit of Missions, IV, 367. 
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Twenty-seven men added their names to Gray’s on the document.’® 
In addition, he circulated a subscription paper, to which he obtained 
forty-five names other than his own, who subscribed a total of $2,890 
in Texas promissory notes, as well as $800 in building materials, a thou- 
sand feet of lumber, a lot in Anahuac and another in San Leon, and the 
promise of half of block 55 in Houston for a church and school, on 
which the cathedral buildings are now located. 

At the first parish meeting on April 1, presided over by Chap- 
man and with DeWitt Clinton Harris, county clerk of Harrisburg Coun- 
ty, acting as secretary, Ambrose Andrews, a portrait painter, moved 
that the association be known as the “Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Houston,” after approval of which Secretary of the Navy Memucan Hunt 
moved that twelve members of the congregation be elected as vestrymen, 
who in turn should select two of their number as wardens. Chapman 
appointed Hunt, Gray, and Arthur F. Woodward as a nominating com- 
mittee, and they returned with a slate made up of themselves and nine 
others: former Attorney-General John Birdsall, Secretary of State 
James Webb, William Pierpont, Tod Robinson, Erastus S. Perkins, 
DeWitt Clinton Harris, John D, Andrews, Charles Kesler, and George 


103 Photostat in cathedral office, Houston; also, Minutes of the Vestry of Christ 
Church, Houston, 1839-1873 (MS. in cathedral office, Houston), p. 1. The original 
signers, arranged in alphabetic order, were George Allen, Harvey H. Allen, Am- 
brose Andrews, John D. Andrews, Barnard E. Bee, George D. Biggar, John Bird- 
sall, Henry H. Godfry, Peter Gray, William Fairfax Gray, John D. Groesbeeck, 
Paget Halpen, DeWitt Clinton Harris, H. E. Hartridge, M.D., Charles Heden- 
berg, Memucan Hunt, A. Kasson, Charles Kesler, W. Doswell Lee, Thomas Vis- 
count Mortimer, George Moffitt Patrick, Erastus S. Perkins, Tod Robinson, Henry 
Thompson, James Webb, Arthur F. Woodward, Corodon C. Woodward, and 
Andrew Janeway Yates. In the spring of 1840, eleven more names were added: 
Charles William Adams, Henry R. Allen, William Robinson Baker, Henry F. Gil- 
lett, Rawleigh B. Green, J. B. Houghtaling, Alden A. M. Jackson, Leonard S. 
Perkins, James Reily, George C. Temple, and James West. 

104 Photostat in cathedral office. The subscribers, arranged in alphabetical order, 
were Charles William Adams, Augustus Chapman Allen, George Allen, Harvey H. 
Allen, Henry R. Allen, John D. Andrews, Moseley Baker, William Robinson Baker, 
John Beldin, John Birdsall, Asa Brigham, Thomas Jefferson Chambers, George 
Campbell Childress, Robert H. Chinn, James D. Cocke, G. Copeland, Jacob W. 
Cruger, A. Jackson Davis, Alexander Ewing, W. B. P. Gaines, William Fairfax 
Gray, Paget Halpen, DeWitt Clinton Harris, Hedenberg & Vedder, Matthew Hop- 
kins, Memucan Hunt, Albert Sidney Johnston, W. Doswell Lee, James Love, 
Thomas Massey League & Peter Wilson, Thomas Viscount. Mortimer, William 
Pierpont, J. B. Ransom, W. Richardson, Tod Robinson, Thomas Jefferson Rusk, 
Safford & Woodward, Ashbel Smith, John W. N. A. Smith, T. W. Swete, Henry 
Thompson, James Webb, Robert Wilson, Corodon C. Woodward, Archibald Wynns, 
and Andrew Janeway Yates. In 1840, an additional $1,380, in Texas promissory 
notes, was subscribed by Charles Bigelow, John Carlos, John V. Cowling, a Mrs. 
Cowling, Joseph C. Eldredge, Cornelius Ennis, J. B. Houghtaling, Arthur Ikin, 
i W. Moore, Charles A. Morris, Erastus S. Perkins, Leonard S. Perkins, J. W. 

itkin, James Reily, John Allen Southmayd, Frederick Stokes, George G. Temple, 
C. W. Watrous, James West, and Edward H. Winfield. 
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Allen—the last seven, including the county clerk, were engaged in the 
mercantile business—who were thereupon elected vestrymen. The meet- 
ing authorized the vestry to give a name to the church when one should be 
built. The name Christ Church was subsequently selected, but there 
is no record of the fact in the vestry minutes, and indeed it was not used 
there until June, 1844.1 On April 3, the vestry held its first meeting, 
when Gray and Perkins were elected wardens, and a building and lot 
committee of Birdsall, Andrews, and Gray was appointed. The vestry 
went on record as thanking and tendering cordial approbation to Chap- 
man for “his clerical services heretofore rendered to the Community of 
the City of Houston,” and requesting him 


to continue the same in Cooperation with the Congregation now 
formed until it shall be so firmly established as to enable it to make 
a more definite arrangement.’ 


At long last, the Church in Houston had become a legal reality. 

During Chapman’s brief residence in Houston, the Right Rev. 
Leonidas Polk, missionary bishop of Arkansas, made the first episcopal 
visitation of the Republic of Texas. He had been requested to do so by 
the Foreign Committee, whose commission he had accepted on January 
10, 1839.1 Accompanied by the Rev. David Cook Page,’ rector of 
Trinity Church, Natchez, he arrived in Galveston on May 12, and after 
lingering at that place on official duties continued up to Houston, with 
the Rev. Roderick H. Ranney,"° whom he had encountered on the 


105 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, 1839-1874, p. 2. 
106 Jbid., 8. 
107 [bid., 3. 


108 Letter from Polk, Columbia, Tennessee, Jan. 10, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, 
IV (Mar., 1839), 87-88; ibid., 66. Adequate biographical material on Polk may be 
found in William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1893, new ed. 1915), 2 vols.; Robert Douthat Meade, ‘“Leon- 
idas Polk” in Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 39-40; “The Bishop Polk 
Centennial Number, 1838-1938” of HistorrcaL MaGazineg, VIII (Dec., 1938), 323- 
418; and Vera Lea Dugas, “The Ante-Bellum Career of Leonidas Polk,” in Louisi- 
ana Historical Quarterly, XXXII (Apr., 1949), 245-256. In only one place in print, 
however, appear the date and place of his ordination to the priesthood—Christ 
Church, Norfolk, Virginia, May 22, 1833, and there the year is given wrong; in 
reality Polk was ordained on May 22, 1831. William Stevens Perry, The Episco- 
pate in America . . . subscription ed. (New York: The Christian Literature Co., 
1895), 75; letters from The Church Pension Fund, Recorder, by Janet K. Thomp- 
son, New York, May 27, 1957, and the Rev. Dr. Brydon, June 20, 1957. 


109 For biographical sketch of Page, see Appendix below. 


110 Ranney (ca. 1803—Oct. 1, 1877) was made deacon by the Right Rev. Ben- 
jamin Treadwell Onderdonk, bishop of New York, Oct. 11, 1835, and ordained 
priest, Oct. 23, 1836, in Trinity Chapel, Utica, New York, by the same prelate; 
ministered in Mississippi, 1836-1837, 1854, and in Louisiana, 1837-1853; missionary 
at Seguin, Texas, 1855-1866, and at New Braunfels, Texas, 1867-1868; moved to 
Galveston, 1869; locum tenens of Trinity Church, 1870, 1871-1872; died in Galves- 
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island.“ William Fairfax Gray extended hospitality to Polk and his 
party.” The bishop celebrated services and preached two or three times 
at the capitol, including the evening of the 15th, and on the night before 
he left had family prayers with the Grays and a few acquaintances, in- 
cluding Erastus S. Perkins and his wife and James Reily and his wife 
Ellen, whom Mrs. Gray had invited in.’ On the 18th, he set out for 
Brazoria County." 


Mrs. Gray noted that the parish had 


succeeded in getting a very good subscription to build a church— 
and I hope it will not be very long now before it is commenced & 


that we shall have some more hopeful prospect of having a 
minister’® 


But her hopes were doomed for the present. Without putting his reasons 


on record, Chapman left Houston on June 9, and the Republic on June 


ton.—William Manning Morgan, Trinity . . . Church, Galveston, 1841-1953, a 
Memorial History (Houston: The Anson Jones Press, 1954), 248; Protestant Epis- 
copalian, VII (Dec., 1836), 476; Nash K. Burger and Charlotte Capers, “Episco- 
pal Clergy of Mississippi” in Journal of Mississippi History, VIII (Apr., 1946), 65. 

111 Letter from Poll, Houston, May 17, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, IV (July, 
1839), 199, reprinted in Morgan, Trimty ... Church, 16-17. 

112 Diary of Milly R. Gray; “Report of Bishop Polk” in Journal, General Con- 
vention, 1841, p. 161. 

113 Diary of Milly R. Gray; Telegraph and Texas Register, May 15, 1839; 
Morning Star, May 15, 16, 1839. 

114“Report of Bishop Polk,” 161. 

115 Diary of Milly R. Gray. 

116 Letter from Chapman in Spirit of Missions, IV, 367. His subsequent career 
was interesting. He was ordained priest, Dec. 22, 1839, by the Right Rev. Thomas 
Church Brownell, bishop of Connecticut, and as late as 1841 he was still canoni- 
cally resident in that diocese. He was rector of Trinity Church, Van Deusenville, 
and Trinity Church, Lenox, Massachusetts, until 1846 or 1847, when he moved to 
Kentucky, where in 1848 he was teaching at Prather Hall in Louisville. From 
1850 to 1855, he was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Jeffersonville, Indiana; and from 
1856 to 1868, principal of the preparatory department of Vincennes University. He 
was back in Kentucky in 1869. The 1860 census of Vincennes shows that his wife, 
Martha, was a deaf mute and that he had two daughters, Nancy H. and Elizabeth, 
both born in Massachusetts, about 1843-1844 and 1845-1846, respectively. Chapman 
was again in Jeffersonville in 1874, but his health shortly afterwards obliged him 
to go to California. In 1882, he removed to Los Gatos, California, where he con- 
ducted services in his residence and also in Lyndon Hall and organized St. Luke’s 
parish. He died Apr. 8, 1883, and his remains were buried in the undercroft of the 
present church—Journal, General Convention, 1841, p. 177; ibid., 1844, p. 255; 
Gabriel Collins (comp.), Louisville and New Albany Directory, 1848; Journal, 
Diocese of Indiana, 1869, p. 65; U. S. Census, 1860, Indiana, schedule 1 (micro- 
film in Genealogy Division, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis), Knox County, 
dwelling 690, family 717; Lewis C. Baird, Baird’s History of Clark County, Indi- 
ana (Indianapolis: B. F. Bowen & Company, 1909) ; letters from Mr. G. H. Mc- 
Cafferty, librarian, Diocesan Library, Boston, Nov. 6, 1954; Miss Lila Brady, ref- 
erence librarian, Indiana Division, Indiana State Library, Nov. 19, 1954; Miss 
Marjorie Hillman, assistant secretary, The Church Pension Fund, Recorder, New 
York, Dec. 23, 1954; and the Rev. Stanely Clapham, rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Los Gatos, Jan. 17, 1955. 
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Following Chapman’s departure, organized religion in Houston 
went into a slump. A Presbyterian minister who had been in Houston 
then spent most of his time in Austin, to which place the seat of govern- 
ment was soon to be moved. For months, there was no preaching at all 
in Houston. In the autumn, the city was visited by a severe yellow fever 
epidemic that killed many persons, many of whose remains were buried 
without religious rites. Gray himself read the burial office over several 
bodies, and other laymen did likewise. Among those who had lay funerals 
was John Birdsall, sometime attorney-general, and possibly also Henry 
Humphreys, chief justice of Harrisburg County, and Dr. Edmund R. 
Anderson."’ The burial office was read by some unidentified person, 
perhaps Gray or Perkins, over the remains of S. J. Cook, late of Coopers- 
town, New York, who died on October 2."* The epidemic caused the 
wardens to begin reading the Sunday offices, as Gray reported to the 
Foreign Committee : 


We have at length come to the determination to open public service 
on the Sabbath."* My brother Warden [Erastus S. Perkins] and 
myself will attempt to read the service with such as will attend, and 
perhaps we shall be assisted by others. This may be deemed irreg- 
ular,’”° but in our peculiar circumstances, insulated from the rest of 
the christian world, and denied the ministrations of the ordained, it 
seems to be the only way in which we can keep alive the forms of the 
church we love among us. We hope it will meet the approbation of 
the Church, and the blessing of its spiritual Head.’ 


After a hiatus of seven months, the vestry, or rather a minority of 


7 Letter from Gray, Houston, Oct. 31, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, V (Jan., 
1840), 23; Diary of Milly R. Gray. Gray and his wife tried to deny that the dis- 
ease was yellow fever, but all of the evidence, including that of Dr. Ashbel Smith, 
who studied it at Galveston, indicates it was. Ashbel Smith, An Account of the 
Yellow Fever which Appeared in the City of Galveston, Republic of Texas, in the 
Autumn of 1839, with Cases and Dissections (Galveston: Published by Hamilton 
Stuart, 1839), reprinted in Chauncey D. Leake, Yellow Fever in Galveston, Repub- 
= of isi an Account of the Great Epidemic (Austin: University of Texas 

ress, 


118 Morning Star, Oct. 22, 1839; Telegraph and Texas Register, Oct. 23, 1839. 
119 Of course, he meant Sunday not Saturday. 


120 [t was, of course, less irregular than churchmen’s attending upon the min- 
istrations of non-Episcopal ministers who probably had never been confirmed. On 
this point, see letter of the Rev. John Mason Neale, D.D., Sackville College, Dec. 
2, 1862, in Guardian (London), XVII (Dec. 10, 1862), 1170. 

121 Letter from Gray, Houston, Oct. 31, 1839, in Spirit of Missions, V (Jan., 
1840), 24. Mrs. Gray described Perkins and his wife as “of New York—zealous 
Churchmembers & whom are liked very much.” Diary of Milly R. Gray. The Parish 
Register of Christ Church, Houston, 1843-1873 (MS. in cathedral office, Houston ; 
photostat of baptisms, marriages, and burials in Houston Public Library), shows 
that the remains of E. S. Perkins, aged 72, were buried in the Episcopal Cemetery 
on Mar. 12, 1872. 
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it, met in Gray’s office on November 17, with the wardens, Memucan 
Hunt, and Charles Kesler present. They resolved 


That the members proceed to fill vacancies in their body, and to 
do such other things as the present exigencies of the Church re- 


quire subject to the approval or rejection of the other members 
when they return. 


They replaced Birdsall, dead, with James Reily ; James Webb, removed 
to Austin, with Alden A. M. Jackson; and Arthur F. Woodward, gone 
to. the United States, with William Douglas Lee. They went on to 
recommend that the building committee make an immediate estimate for 
building the church and so report to them and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to correspond with the Board of Missions “upon the interests 
of the Episcopal Church in Texas.” They also resolved 


That inasmuch as the church is destitute of a Minister and there 
is no immediate prospects of obtaining the services of one, it is to be 
recommended to the Wardens to make arrangements for having the 
Services of the Church regularly ready by Laymen.™ 


In the following month, there wandered into Houston a priest who 
had come to Texas on his own initiative, to seek lands on which he might 
settle the numerous slaves belonging to his wife, who wanted to eman- 
cipate them.” This was the Rev. Henry Bradford Goodwin. He had 
been born in Norton, Massachusetts, on April 16, 1802, and had received 
the bachelor and master of arts degrees from Brown University in 
1825, after which he had studied at the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
where he had been graduated in 1829." He was made deacon by the 
Right Rev. Richard Channing Moore, bishop of Virginia, on July 5, 
1829,"° probably in the seminary chapel, and ordained priest at Christ 
Church, Alexandria, Virginia, by the same prelate, on May 20, 1832.” 


122 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, 1839-1874, pp. 5-6. The 
minutes of this meeting were not recorded in the bound volume until after those 
of the meeting of Mar. 13, 1840. 

123 Miss Mary Frances Goodwin, of Charlottesville, Virginia, grandniece of 
Henry Bradford Goodwin, to writer, May 28, 1957. Goodwin married Miss Susan 
Parnham (d. Nov. 16, 1864), at her residence, Parnham’s Retreat, near Newport, 
Maryland, Dec. 6, 1832. The Goodwins had a child who died shortly after the 
father’s return from Texas. 

124 The Historical Catalogue of Rae University, 1764-1934 (Providence: 
Published by the University, 1936), 

125 The Rev. Carleton Barnwell, : = of The Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, Alexandria, to writer, Oct. 2, 1954. 


126 Burgess, List of Persons, 15 (No. 762). 
127 The Rev. Dr. Brydon to writer, Richmond, May 18, 1957. 
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In the meantime, he had ministered at Saco, Maine, during 1830-1831.!8 
He became rector of St. Paul’s parish, Prince George County, Maryland, 
on May 16, 1832, and remained in that cure until 1836 or 1837, when he 
retired in order to devote his time to the management of his wife’s two 
plantations.’* 

Goodwin celebrated his first service in Houston, seemingly, on 
December 29, 1939, both morning and night, at the courthouse, where, 
Mrs. Gray noted in her diary, “we Episcopalians have determined to 
have worship in future—until we can get a church built.” A Sunday 
school was begun for the children of the parish in January, 1840." On 
January 12, Goodwin was in Matagorda, where he celebrated divine 
service in the Masonic lodge hall, and in the following month he was 
in Austin with Gray,’ but he was back in Houston on February 16, 
when he again preached in the courthouse. A week later, a newspaper 
reported that 


The services of the Protestant Episcopal Church, will be continued 
at the Court House regularly every sabbath morning and evening, 
weather permitting. The public are invited to attend.’* 
The vestry of Christ Church, at its meeting on February 26, thanked 
Goodwin for his services during his visit and invited him to accept 


temporary charge.'** On April 21, 1840, it elected him rector.’ 

In the meantime, on February 25, the vestry had again met in 
Gray’s office, at which the wardens, George Allen, DeWitt Clinton 
Harris, and James Reily were present. Again they proceeded to fill up the 
vacancies in their number, “Subject to the Satisfaction of the absent 
vestry Members.” William Robinson Baker, who was present, was 
elected to replace Alden A. M. Jackson, who had removed to Galveston ; 
John W. Pitkin to replace William Pierpont, removed from the city; 
and Charles J. Hedenberg to replace Tod Robinson, absent in the 

128 Mr. William B. McCormick, alumni secretary, Brown University, to writer, 
Sept. 28, 1954. 


129 Letters from the Rev. Nelson W. Rightmyer, Ed.D., Glyndon, Maryland, 
Oct. 19, 1954; the Rev. Dr. Brydon, May 18, 1957; and Miss Goodwin, May 28, 1957. 

130 Morning Star, Dec. 27, 28, 1839. 

131 Diary of Milly R. Gray. 

132 Colorado Gazette and Advertiser (Matagorda), Jan. 11, 1840. 

133 Diary of Milly R. Gray. 

134 Morning Star, Feb. 15, 1840. Mrs. Gray noted services in the courthouse 
on Jan. 19 and 26 and Feb. 2. Diary of Milly R. Gray. 

135 Morning Star, Feb. 22, 1840. 

136 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, 1839-1874, p. 4. 

137 Tbid., 6. 
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United States.%* The vestry again met on the following day, when the 
wardens, Allen, Kesler, and Pitkin were present, but despite their ac- 
tion of the previous day there was no quorum.’ At the meeting on 
March 13, Goodwin, the wardens, Baker, Reily, Allen, and Pitkin were 
present. They added Reily to the committee for procuring deeds and 
testimonials,'“° and appointed Pitkin and Gray a committee for furnish- 
ing temporary seats in the courthouse, for which purpose each vestry- 
man was to subscribe ten dollars. They ordered the whole vestry to be 
a committee for procuring subscriptions to the building of the church, 
“and that they urge the same with zeal and activity,” and appointed 
Perkins as successor to Birdsall on the committee for collecting money." 
The vestry must have bestirred itself, for eleven additional names were 
added to the articles of association and an additional $1,380 subscribed by 
nineteen men and a lone woman.” At its meeting on April 21, in addi- 
tion to electing Goodwin rector, the members present—the wardens, 
Reily, Allen, E. J. Felder, and Charles J. Hedenberg—reelected the 
wardens.’ 

Goodwin continued to minister acceptably. A newspaper announced 
that on Easter Day, April 19, he would celebrate, in the courthouse, 


the Holy Communion, of which, despite the positive injunction of the 
rubric to the contrary," 


Christians of other denominations of good standing in their eieaeal 
tive churches are invited to partake.’ 


He solemnized two marriages during his stay in Houston.“* As quietly 
as he came, he left, immediately after Easter. Gray wrote to the Foreign 
Committee that Goodwin had made himself “very useful and acceptable,” 
and that had he remained “our wishes as to a Rector would have been 
gratified.” He added that Goodwin intended to visit England on behalf 


138 [bid., 3-4. 

139 Thid., 4. 

140 As this is the first reference to this committee, it would appear that the 
minutes as preserved in the bound volume are not complete. 

141 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, 1839-1874, pp. 4-5. 

142 See above, footnotes # 103-104. 

143 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, 1839-1874, p. 6. 


144“And there shall none be admitted to the Holy Communion, until such time 
as he be confirmed, or be ready and desirous to be confirmed.” Second rubric at 
end of The Order of Confirmation in Book of Common Prayer, p. 299. 

145 Morning Star, Apr. 18, 1840. 


146 C. K. Hall with Miss Margaret M. Hedenberg, Mar. 8, 1840; W. Douglas 


Lee with Miss Ophelia Morgan, Apr. 5, 1840. Marriage Records of Harris County, 
A, 144, 148; Morning Star, Mar. 10, 1840. 
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of the Church and education in Texas.’ There is a suggestion that in 
the following September Goodwin intended to return to Texas as a 
missionary of the Foreign Committee,“* but he never did so. After 
Goodwin’s departure, the parish reverted to inactivity. 

While in Texas, Goodwin had been attracted by Congress’ setting 
aside a site in Austin, the new capital, for a proposed University of 
Texas, as well as an endowment of a vast tract of land. Upon his return 
to the United States, he formulated some plan for the university. All 
that is immediately available on the subject is a letter he wrote to his 
brother : 


I was engaged during the two weeks I was at home committing to 
paper what I had to say about Texas. I went up to Washington on 
Saturday the 18th of July. The next Saturday I was in New York. 
At Brooklyn I saw, at the house of Dr. Cutler,” Bishop Chase.’ 
He gave me his pamphlet containing the ceremonies of laying the 
cornerstone of Jubilee College and convinced me that I had better 
to have nothing to do with any University of Texas which was not 
founded on similar principles; that we must first organize the 
Church in Texas and then set out with a plain declaration of our 
principles and purposes—make the institution which we would rear 
eleemosynary, ask alms of government or elsewhere, and then we 
might depend upon principles of the common law that the funds 


could never be diverted from that for which they were intended, 
whatever may be the opinions of trustees who at any time may have 
the trust to execute. Had he known as much when he commenced 
Kenyon College as he does now, he would have saved himself much 
trouble. This convinced me that our plan in Texas was defective, 
but had this not been enough the fact that the Missionary Society 


147 Letter from Gray, Houston, June 22, 1840, in Spirit of Missions, V (Sept., 
1840), 290. Subsequently, Goodwin lived in Charles County, Maryland, from 1843 
to 1859, without a cure, and died at his birthplace on June 2, 1859. The Rev. Dr. 
Rightmyer to writer; American Quarterly Church Review (New Haven), XII 
(Oct., 1859), 534. 

148 B. C. Cutler to [John A. Vaughan], Brooklyn, Sept. 8, 1840, in Papers of 
the Board of Missions (MSS. in Church Historical Society, ‘Austin). 

149 Benjamin Clarke Cutler (Feb. 6, 1798—Feb. 10, 1863) was made deacon, 
Sept. 19, 1822, by the Right Rev. Alexander Viets Griswold, bishop of the Eastern 
Diocese; ordained to the priesthood subsequently; rector, St. Ann’s Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, 1833-1863. Burgess, List of Persons, 12 (No. 542); Apple- 
tons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 46. 

150 Philander Chase (Dec. 14, 1775—Sept. 20, 1852) was made deacon, May 10, 
1798, by the Right Rev. Samuel Provoost, bishop of New York, in St. Paul's 
Chapel, New York, and ordained priest, Nov. 10, 1799, in the same place by the 
same prelate; consecrated bishop, Feb. 11, 1819, by the Right Rev. William White 
and three other bishops, in Philadelphia; bishop of Ohio, 1819-1831, of Illinois, 
1835-1852; presiding bishop, 1843-1852.—Burgess, List of Persons, 6 (No. 178) ; 
Katharine Jeanne Gallagher, “Philander Chase,” in Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, IV, 26-27; Perry, The Episcopate in America, 41-43. 
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was so dispersed that a meeting could not be had until September _ 
and then it would be extremely doubtful whether they would feel 

themselves authorized to appropriate funds to send an agent to Eng- 
land, was fatal to the proposition. I saw Bp. McIlvaine’ who was 
pleased to express much interest in Texas. Both these bishops were 
on begging excursions, and Chase has proved himself a severe one. 
Drs. Milnor and Cutler begged me not to say University in New 
York or Brooklyn, so I returned.—I expect to be at home till late 
autumn, and then hope to go to Texas for the winter.—I am desir- 
ous of remodeling my account of Texas and to make it such as that 
I may publish it without giving offence to any one. Dr. Milnor 
thought it was exceptionable in the form in which I wrote it—.'® 


On October 24, 1840, the Foreign Committee appointed the Rev. 
Benjamin Eaton, of Wisconsin, missionary to Texas. Accepting the 
commission on December 8, he set out for his new mission area and 
wrote the board from St. Louis that he intended to reach Texas by 
January 15, 1841, at the latest. He arrived at Galveston two days 
before that date.’ A native of Dublin, Ireland, born in 1806 or 1807,'*8 
Eaton had been made deacon in Christ Church, St. Louis, Missouri, by 
the Right Rev. Jackson Kemper, missionary bishop of Missouri and 
Indiana, on March 15, 1839,"°* and ordained priest by the same prelate 
in Christ Church, Green Bay, Wisconsin, on September 20, 1840.1 For 


151 Charles Pettit McIlvaine (Jan. 18, 1799—Mar. 13, 1873) was made deacon, 
June 18, 1820, by the Right Rev. William White, in St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 
and ordained priest, Mar. 20, 1821, by the same prelate; consecrated bishop, Oct. 
31, 1832, by Bishop White and two other bishops; bishop of Ohio, 1832-1873.— 
Burgess, List of Persons, 11 (No. 481); George Franklin Smythe, “Charles Pet- 
tit McIlvaine,” in Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 64-65; Perry, The 
Episcopate in America, 65. 

152 James Milnor (June 20, 1773—Apr. 8, 1844) was made deacon, Aug. 14, 
1814, in St. James’s Church, Philadelphia, by Bishop White, and ordained priest, 
Aug. 27, 1815, in the same place by the same prelate; rector of St. George’s Church, 
New York, 1816-1844.—The National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VIII, 
471; William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Episcopal Pulpit .. . (New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1859), 562-571; James L. Harrison (comp.), 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1949 ([Washington] : 
United States Government Printing Office, 1950), 1150, Burgess, List of Persons, 9 
(No. 330). 

153 Goodwin to the Rev. Frederick Deane Goodwin, Newport, Maryland, Aug. 
6, 1840, courtesy of Miss Goodwin. 

154 Spirit of Missions, V (Dec., 1840), 364. 

155 [|legible water-stained letter in Papers of the Board of Missions endorsed: 
“Reb. B. Eaton Mineral Point 8 Dec 1840 accepting his appointment to Texas. 
Recd 29 Dec Read 5 Jany 1841.” 

156 Faton to [John A. Vaughan], St. Louis, Dec. 23, 1840, ibid. 

157 Faton to [Jackson] Kemper, Houston, Jan. 20, 1841, in Morgan, Trinity . . 
Church, 6. 

158 Jbid., 10. 


159 Burgess, List of Persons, 25 (No. 1339) ; Morgan, Trinity .. . Church, 11. 
160 Jbid., 12. 
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some time following his entry into holy orders, he had served as a mis- 
sionary of the Domestic Committee, first at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 
and then at Green Bay.’*' A man of deficient education,’ he served the 
Church in Texas long and faithfully, although his letters during the first 
year he was in the area were filled with constant complaining and 
grumbling. | 

He arrived in the middle of a severe norther and was told that the 
weather was unusual. (Weather in southeast Texas is similar to that 
of southern California in that no matter what its state is, it is unusual, 
according to residents.) He found business at a standstill and the in- 
habitants on the verge of want. 


... I have already seen, & heard enough of the republic [he wrote] 
to cool my Texas fever, and to make me fear that I have left a most 
promising field for one where my exertions will not be half so useful, 
or half so much thought of, and where I shall experience almost 
every privation that a civilized man can endure. I have already suf- 
fered more in Texas from destitution of comfort, and want of what 
I have been used to think common conveniences, than I did during 
the year I passed in Wisconsin. I hope and pray however, that the 
Almighty will give me strength to persevere, & crown my labours 


with more success than present appearance would induce me to 
anticipate. 


He went up to Houston on January 19,’ and there first celebrated 
divine service, both morning and afternoon, at the courthouse on Sunday, 
the 24th. A newspaper announcement of the services had promised that, 
despite the cold, the room would be made as comfortable as circum- 
stances permitted.’ 

On Monday, the 25th, the vestry met at Gray’s office. After those 
in attendance—Gray, Perkins, Hedenberg, Baker, Pitkin, Andrews, 
Allen, and Harris—had filled up a vacancy occasioned by the removal 
of Memucan Hunt by electing John B. Houghtaling, who immediately 
took his seat, a letter from the secretary of the Foreign Committee to 
the wardens advising them of Eaton’s appointment to Galveston and 
Houston was read, as well as a letter from the same official to Eaton 


161 Spirit of Missions, V (Feb., 1840), 35, 64; (Nov., 1840), 232-233, 359-360. 

162 Jackson Kemper to Philander Chase, Bloomington, Iowa, Aug. 19, 1843, in 
Chase Papers (MSS. in Library, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio), No. 430819a, 
courtesy of Prof. Richard G. Salomon. The text of this letter, other than that part 
dealing with Texas, appears in Salomon, “The Episcopate on the Carey Case: New 
Sources from the Chase Collection at Kenyon College,” in HistortcAL MAGAZINE, 
XVIII (Sept., 1949), 260. 

163 Eaton to Kemper, Houston, Jan. 20, 1841, in Morgan, Trinity ... Church, 7. 

164 Mforning Star, Jan. 23, 1841. 
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appointing him to the stations. The vestry then resolved that it 


felt much pleasure in the arrival among us of the Rev. B. Eaton, 
Missionary of the Protestant Epis. Church in the U. S. and that we 
trust it will prove, under the blessing of Almighty God, the dawning 
of a brighter day for the Church in Texas. 


And so it did, but not for Christ Church in Houston. A second resolu- 
tion respectfully asked Eaton 


to make his residence in the City of Houston, and favor this Church 
with as much of his ministerial services as he can consistently with 
the duties of his Mission. 


The wardens, assisted by the other vestrymen, were then advised to get 
on with the obtaining of additional subscriptions.’® 


After the meeting, the wardens penned a letter to Eaton that they 
misdated the following day: 


Revd and dear Sir, 

Annexed we have the pleasure of handing you a copy of resolu- 
tions passed by the Vestry of our little Congregation at a meeting 
held this evening. 

We would not presume to dictate to you, nor would we be so 
selfish as to wish to deprive our brethren of Galveston entirely of 
your services ; but feeling a well grounded belief that with your con- 
tinued pastoral superintendence & ministry this congregation will 
soon greatly encrease, and be established in a flourishing Church, we 
indulge the hope that you will fix your domicil here and bestow 
your principal labors in this vicinity. 

It will be the duty and pleasure of the Vestry to second your 
pious efforts to build up the Church in Texas :—and to make your 
path as pleasant as the crude condition of the country, and our 
limited means will permit. 

Respy. 
Your obt. svts. 
W. F. GRAY 
E. S. PERKINS 
Wardens 

Jan. 26th 1841. 
Revd Benjamin Eaton 
Present’ 


Eaton transmitted the resolutions of the Christ Church vestry as 
well as those of the Trinity Church, Galveston, vestry to the Foreign 


165 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, 1839-1874, pp. 6-7. The 
yer of the Foreign Committee of the Board of Missions was the Rev. John A. 
aughan 


166 Papers of the Board of Missions. 
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Committee. He reported that he had preached three times at Houston, 
where he had found the prospects of the Church at present somewhat 
brighter than those in Galveston. He had learned of some fifteen com- 
municants in Houston, of whom three or four were males, and had 
discovered more, though not much, interest in religious matters mani- 
fested in Houston than in Galveston. 


. but I never met with more indifference, generally speaking, on 
the part of those who profess attachment to the Episcopal Church 
than it has been my lot to find here. I hope, however, that before 
long things will wear a less discouraging appearance, and that God 
will so dispose the hearts & minds of this people that a large & pious 
congregation may be established amongst them in both places. 


The churches in both places, he continued, had elected him rector (the 
Christ Church vestry minutes do not reflect this fact), and he had ar- 
ranged with the vestries to alternate between the two places, spending 
a fortnight in each. On the Sundays he was absent from the one, it 
would have lay reading kept up by reputable men.’” 

In a quarterly report, dated April 14, he wrote that he had offi- 
ciated in Houston thirteen times. He had celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion on Palm Sunday in Houston and had communicated eight per- 
sons, one for the first time on that occasion. He announced that he had 
found that by dividing his attentions between the two cities he could 
not accomplish much at either and had therefore concluded in the future 
to devote the principal part of his exertions to Galveston, “and pay 
Houston an occasional visit, as circumstances permit.’ Four months 
later, Eaton reported that he had not been to Houston in the interval.’ 
Churchmen in Houston had every reason to have been disappointed at 
Eaton’s abandonment of their city, and no doubt they were, but before 
it had become evident that he had done so, Gray was dead. And the 
vestry did not meet again until May, 1842.’ 


167 Eaton to Vaughan, Galveston, Feb. 8, 1841, ibid. 

168 Eaton to Vaughan, Galveston, Apr. 14, 1841, in aah of Missions, VI (June, 
1841), 180-181, reprinted in Morgan, Trinity . Church, 22-23. The original, 
water-stained and illegible, is in Papers of the Board of Missions. Even before he 
left Wisconsin, Eaton seems to have made up his mind to devote his labors prin- 
cipally to Galveston. Eaton to Kemper, Oct. 1, 1840, in Morgan, Trinity .. . 
Church, 12. 

169 Eaton to Vaughan, Galveston, Aug. 11, 1841, in Papers of the Board of Mis- 
ay to mention Houston in a letter to Vaughan dated Galveston, June 

. Ibid. 

170 Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, 1839-1874, p. 7. Eaton’s 
long residence at Galveston was for the most part uneventful. He was a delegate 
from’ Texas to a number of General Conventions, including those of 1856 and 1865. 
At the beginning of 1859, he was attacked by a buck he had raised from a fawn 
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Gray’s Last Year 


In May, 1840, Gray formed a law partnership with his son Peter 
W., who had been admitted to the bar on the 5th of that month.’ Soon 
afterwards, they took in another partner, John Scott, whom Mrs. Gray 
described as being as “deaf as I am—®& a cripple,” in a firm named 
Scott & Gray.’ During his residence in Houston, in addition to his 
other activities, William Fairfax Gray frequently acted as trustee for 
others under deeds and deeds of trust. In a small way, he trafficked 
in real estate,’ including a small interest he had in the townsite of the 
city of Galveston that had been laid out in 1837.!*> When he died, he had 
in his name a large number of tracts of land he held in trust for others,'”* 
but after paying the liabilities outstanding against his estate, his ad- 
ministratrix had but $683.87 to distribute to his heirs.'"" Acquisition of 
the world’s goods had not been an activity in which Gray excelled. : 

In the meantime, Gray was occupying an office more honorific than 
remunerative. Unlike the executive and legislative branches of the 


in the enclosure about the church and suffered an almost severed artery in the 
thigh. Trinity Church, Galveston, suspended operations during the Union occupa- 
tion of the island in 1862, and it was not until the end of May, 1863, that it re- 
opened. During the interval, at least, from Sept., 1862, to Jan., 1863, Eaton was 
locum tenens of Christ Church, Houston, and in Feb., 1864, he declined to accept 
the same office for three months, although he agreed to officiate gratuitously when- 
ever circumstances permitted. In 1866, Eaton donated to Trinity Church $5,000 
in unpaid salary the parish owed him. A bachelor, he died in Galveston, Mar. 19, 
1871 —Minutes of the Vestry, 1852-1892, Trinit ‘Church, Galveston, Tex. (type- 
script in Church Historical Society, Austin), 81-84, 87-89; Eaton to A. S. Richard- 
son, Houston, Sept. 25, 1862; Jan. 2, 1863; Feb. 9, 1864 (MSS. in cathedral —_ 
Houston) ; Galveston Weekly News, Sept. 2, 1856; Feb. 15, 1859; Flake’s Dai 
Bulletin (Galveston), Mar. 11, 1866 ; Houston Tri- Weekly Telegraph, Se 70 
1862; June 3, 1863; Oct. 23; Nov. 24, 1865. See also Morgan, Trinity . “Tek 
passim. 

171 Minutes of the 11th District Court (MSS. in District Clerk’s office, Hous- 
ton), B, 249. The names of two cases that the Grays handled appear in Execution 
Dockets of the 11th District Court, A, 90. The younger Gray was fined $20 for sit- 
ting on a table in the courtroom, May 23, and $25 for smoking in the courthouse, 
June 18, but afterwards both fines were remitted. Minutes of the 11th District 
Court, B, 325, 410, 501. William Fairfax Gray was occasionally a party in 9 law 
courts. Morning Star, Jan. 14, 1841; Minutes of the 11th District Court, B, 273, 
524; C, 142, 221, 296, 308. 

172 Diary of Milly R. Gray. One case in which this firm acted as counsel is 
noted in Execution Dockets of the 11th District Court, A, 69. 

173 Deed. Records of Harris County, A, 154, 341-342; E, 107-113; F, 57, 235- 
236, 336-337, 452-462; G, 25-27; Minutes of the 11th District Court, C, 224, 233; 
Morning Star, Oct. 13, 1840. 

174 Deed Records of Harris County, A, 337-338, 554-555; D, 271-273; E, 387- 
388; I, 283-284; Deed Records of Milam County, Texas (MSS. in County Clerk’s 
office, Cameron), vol. 27, pp. 113-116. 

175 Deed Records of Harris County, A, 326-330. 

176 Probate Records of Harris County, C, 563-564. 

177 [bid., 34. 
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Texan government, the judiciary was slow in getting into complete 
operation. Indeed, it was not util 1840 that the Supreme Court met for 
the first time. The Constitution of 1836 had created the court, and in 
1837 James Collinsworth had been appointed chief justice. On May 29, 
1837, Collinsworth commissioned Gray as clerk of the court. Before 
Gray went to the United States in the latter part of 1838 to fetch out 
his family, he appointed a deputy clerk for the duration of his absence. 
On January 7, 1840, Chief Justice Thomas J. Rusk reappointed Gray 
clerk." There were few duties connected with the position, but also, 
few fees.‘ The court met for the first time in Austin in January, 1840, 
at which it adopted rules of practice’ and handed down opinions in 
eighteen cases,'*' but the minutes have not survived, although Gray un- 
questionably was present, as he was in Austin at a meeting of the Grand 
Lodge of Texas that month. Gray was not present when the court met 
for the following term on January 11, 1841." Nine days later, the 
justices turned their attention to the absent secretary. In the minutes 
appears a record of their deliberations : 


This court having delayed until this day definitive action in regard 
to the question whether the clerkship of this court has been vacated 
by Wm. F. Gray the incumbent, and being so fully advised thereon, 
because the Court unanimously concur in the opinion that he has 
vacated the same by accepting the Office of District Attorney for 
the First Judicial District, and by absenting himself in the discharge 
of his duties as District Attorney, leaving the clerkship actually 
vacant, and because the members of this court concur in regarding 
it as contrary to the Constitution and Laws to permit both offices 


178 Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, viii; Telegraph and Texas Register, 
Nov. 25, 1837. 

179 The first transcript was filed in the court on Nov. 17, 1838, and through 
Dec. 8, 1840, a total of fifty-one had been filed. Index and Docket of the Causes in 
the Supreme Court of Texas with a List of all the determinations and the costs 
in this Court Including the causes from the commencement of the Court (MS. in 
office of clerk of the Supreme Court, Austin; obtainable on microfilm in The Li- 
brary of Congress in Association with the University of North Carolina, Records 
of the States of the United States of America: A Microfilm Compilation, 1949, 
F. 1, Reel 1, Texas, Unit 1). 

189 Rules of the Supreme Court, and of the District Courts, of the Republic of 
Texas. Adopted by the Supreme Court, at the January Term, 1840 [Houston: 
Printed at the Telegraph Office, 1840]. 

181 For opinions handed down at this term, see Dallam 357-376. The Index 
and Docket shows that during the Jan., 1840 term, the court affirmed sixteen 
causes, reversed four, remanded one for further proceedings, dismissed nine, and 
continued seventeen. 

182 Minutes of the Proceedings, Judgments and Decrees of the Supreme Court 
of the Republic of Texas from January Term 1841 (MS. in office of clerk of Su- 
preme Court; obtainable on microfilm in Records of the States of the United States, 
F. 1, Reel 1, Texas, Unit 3), 1. 
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to be held by one and the same person, it is therefore now ordered, 
adjudged and decreed by the Court that the office of Clerk be from 
this day, in respect to the said Wm. F. Gray, vacated ; and that this 
Court do proceed to appoint an incumbent who will be eligible.’® 


Gray’s most substantial success in obtaining a political office was in 
the autumn of 1840, when President Lamar appointed him district at- 
torney of the first judicial district. In his application to Lamar, Gray 
had written: 


Permit me, with much diffidence, to present myself to you as a 
candidate for the appointment. I beg you to believe that I do not 
seek it as a sinecure—on the contrary I am well aware that it is an 
office of much labor and responsibility, and one that might well 
justify the employment of much higher abilities than I can bring 
to its discharge. But if I cannot boast of great legal attainments, I 
hope I have credit with your Excellency, and with all that know 
me, for sufficient integrity of character and business habits, to give 
a reasonable guaranty that the public interests in my hands would 
not be corruptly perverted, nor grossly neglected. 


Although, Sir, my main object in seeking this office, is to en- 
deavour to achieve, through a diligent discharge of its duties, a 
provision for my family which my present business denies; yet I 
am not too old to feel ambitious of more distinction and usefulness 


in my adopted Country than my humble pursuits have hitherto 
afforded."** 


President Lamar notified the Senate, on November 9, 1840, of his recess 
appointment of Gray, and the Senate confirmed on November 30.’ On 
December 7, Gray presented his commission to the district court of 
Harris County’ and entered vigorously upon the prosecution of his 
duties. The results show that he had a strong puritanical bias, for 
during his first month in office, the Harris County grand jury brought 
in 255 indictments, many for offenses like playing at cards, permitting 
card playing, and betting and dealing faro, and fewer for drunkenness, 
open lewdness, and keeping bawdy houses.'*’ Gray’s trial performance 
183 [bid., 5-6. 


184 Gray to Lamar, Houston, Oct. 24, 1840, in Gulick and others (eds.), The 
Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, V, 437. 

185 Winkler (ed.), Secret Journals of the Senate, 184, 186, 188-189. The Sec- 
retary of State commissioned Gray on Dec. 2. Election Register, 1836-1842 (MS. 
in Archives Division, Texas State Library, Austin), p. 463, courtesy of Mrs. B. 
Brandt, assistant archivist. Gray regarded the date of his commission as the be- 
ginning date of his district attorneyship. Gray to Secretary of the Treasury, Hous- 
ton, Feb. 26, 1841, in Seymour V. Connor and others (eds.), Texas Treasury 
Papers ... (Austin: Texas State Library, 1955), II, 598. 

186 Minutes of the 11th District Court, B, 505. 

187 Tbid., 545-556. 
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during the first nine days of 1841 is not, however, impressive. He nolle 
prosequied forty cases. Three defendants pleaded guilty. And of the 
eleven tried before juries, five were found guilty and six not guilty.’ 
Gray’s district included, in addition to Harris County, Galveston, Lib- 
erty, and Montgomery counties,’*® and he journeyed to Galveston for 
the spring term of the district court that was to begin a three week 
session on March 

While pursuing his official duties there, he caught a severe cold. 
After his return to Houston the cold developed into acute pneumonia, 
of which he died on April 16, 1841,'*' aged fifty-three years, four months, 
and thirteen days. He went to his grave in the City Cemetery on the 
following day in a tasty funeral’? conducted by Holland Lodge No. 1, 
A. F. & A. M. At a meeting on April 19, the Houston bar unani- 
mously agreed that 


... the blow which has been inflicted upon us by Divine Providence, 
in visiting the hand of Death upon our worthy and meritorious 
citizen, Cot. Wm. F. Gray, has filled the hearts of his fellow-asso- 
ciates, the members of the Bar, with sorrow and melancholy. The 
prompt and courteous manner with which he discharged the duties 
of his profession, could not fail to command that respect and esteem 
in which he was held by all who knew him. He migrated to Texas 
during her struggle for the liberty which she is now permitted to 
enjoy ; since which time, up to the day of his death, his course in all 
his private relations, as well as public trust, have been marked with 
that firmness, integrity and fidelity, which could not fail to elicit 
admiration from those of his acquaintances, and endear to him many 
firm and unwavering friends, who now deeply lament and deplore 
his death, and with heartfelt sorrow sympathize with a fond and 
devoted family. . . 


Eaton in Galveston reported Gray’s death to the Foreign Committee,’ 
and later wrote: 


188 Tbid., C, 1-45. 

189 An Act to re-organize the several Districts, and to create the Sixth and 
Seventh Districts, approved Jan. 29, 1840, in H. P. N. Gammel (ed.), The Laws 
of Texas, 1822-1897 (Austin: Gammel Book Company, 1898), II, 350-352. 

190 Tbid., 352. 

191 Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, viii. 

192 See funeral expenses in Probate Records of Harris County, F, 33. 

193 Kidd (comp.), History of Holland Lodge, No. 1, 42, citing Minutes of Hol- 
land Lodge (MSS. in secretary’s office, Houston), A, 42. 

194 Morning Star, Apr., 20, 1841; Telegraph and Texas Register, Apr. 21, 1841; 
Minutes of the 11th District Court, C, 51-52. 

“ 195 Letter, Galveston, Apr. 14, 1841, in Spirit of Missions, VI (June, 1841), 
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I saw Col Gray about the commencement of his sickness when he 
was not considered in a dangerous state. I have not been in Houston 
since, nor have I had any particulars respecting his departure, ex- 
cept that he appeared perfectly resigned to leave this world.’” 


Gray’s Legacy 
Following Gray’s death, the Church in Houston marked time. Dur- 
ing 1842, Eaton officiated only occasionally, usually at the Presbyterian 
meeting house that had been built on Main Street and Capitol Avenue.’” 


In February, 1843, though, with the arrival of the Rev. Charles Gillett,* 
the Church in Houston began to move. 


Born in Granby, Hartford County, Connecticut, February 16, 1813, 
Gillett had been graduated bachelor of arts from Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, in 1838, after which he taught at the Episcopal High School in 
Alexandria, Virginia. Following graduation from the Virginia The- 
ological Seminary, he was made deacon at Staunton, Virginia, by the 
Right Rev. William Meade, bishop of Virginia, May 22, 1842. On 
October 9, the same prelate ordained him priest. Two days later the 
Foreign Committee appointed him missionary to Texas. He arrived in 
Houston, February 8,’ and there celebrated the divine office for the 
first time on the 12th.2°° A short while later, he was elected rector.*” In 


_ 1% Eaton to Vaughan, Galveston, June 7, 1841, in Papers of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

197 Morning Star, May 12, 14, 17, Oct. 1, 15, 1842. After having been under 
construction for some sixteen months, the building was finally occupied in Nov., 1841, 
and dedicated on Feb. 13, 1842. Ibid., Nov. 27, 1841; [Red], A Brief History of the 
First Presbyterian Church, 21. This building was on the corner of Main and Capi- 
tol, diagonally across the two streets from the present downtown shop of S. i. 
Kress & Co. 

198 Subsequently he added a terminal e to his surname so that it read Gillette. 

199 Manuscript biographical sketch in cathedral office; American Quarterly 
Church Review, XXI (Jan., 1870), 634. Gillett served as rector of Christ Church 
until Dec., 1851. He was subsequently president of St. Paul’s College, Anderson, 
1852-1854; rector of Christ Church, Austin, 1856-1859, and of St. David’s Church, 
Austin, 1859-1864, 1865. A unionist, he got into a notable rumpus with the Right 
Rev. Alexander Gregg, bishop of Texas, during the Civil War, and published A 
Few Historic Records of the Church in the Diocese of Texas, during the Rebel- 
lion... (New York: John A. Gray & Green, 1865). Wharton College, Austin, 
which he had founded in 1858 and chartered in 1860, did not come off. After a 
short residence in Steubenville, Ohio, he became secretary and general agent of 
The Freedman’s Commission, in Brooklyn, New York. He died suddenly while 
on a visit to Baltimore, Maryland, Mar. 6, 1869, and his remains were buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. W. P. A. (comp.), St. David’s Through the 
Ages (Austin: Betty Gilmer Chapter of St. David's Guild, 1942), 27-40. 

200 Morning Star, Feb. 11, 1843. 

201 The vestry did not meet between May 18, 1842, and June 6, 1844, and the 
record of Gillett’s election is not available. Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, 
Houston, 1839-1874, pp. 7-8. A short sketch of the parish prepared in 1866 indi- 
cated he had become rector on Feb. 1, 1843, but this date is impossible. W. A. Leon- 
ard (comp.), Houston City Directory for 1866 .. . (Houston: Printed at the 
Book and Job Printing Office of Gray, Strickland & Co., 1866), 111. 
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the previous year, the vestry had at last procured the site of a church, 
on Texas Avenue between Fannin and San Jacinto streets, but it was 
not until 1845 that a brick church building was begun and not until 
the following year that sufficient funds were available to finish it. On 
~ May 9, 1847, this church building was consecrated by the Right Rev. 
George Washington Freeman,” with the longest and clumsiest title 
ever bestowed on a successor of the Apostles— 


missionary bishop of this Church, to exercise episcopal functions 
in the State of Arkansas, and in the Indian Territory south of 36%4 
parallel of latitude, and to exercise Episcopal supervision over the 
missions of this Church in the Republic of Texas.** 


Mrs. Gray was as devoted a member of Christ Church after her 
husband’s death as she had been before. The parish register that Gillett 
opened on May 2, 1843, shows that she frequently stood as godmother 
at baptisms.” In May, 1843, she and Mrs. James Reily, the two of 
whom the rector of Christ Church, Matagorda, described as “pious and 
respectable Ladies,” accompanied Gillett to Matagorda where the three 
Texas priests met in convention.*” During the years before the build- 
ing of the church building,** the ladies of the congregation had given 
an annual fair to raise funds for building, and after it had been built 


202 Deed Records of Harris County, H, 98. See also ibid., H, 497-498; I, 125- 
126; L, 238, 566, 602-604. This was the same tract that had been subscribed in the 
spring of 1839. 


203 DuBose Murphy, A Short History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Texas (Dallas: Turner Co., c1935), 17. 

20¢ Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives, commencing with the year 1842 [to May 
27, 1848] (MS. in office of registrar, diocese of Texas, Episcopal Seminary of the 
Southwest, Austin). 

205 Journal, General Convention, 1844, pp. 113, 179-180; Geo. W. Freeman to 
the Rev. [Lewis P. W.] Balch, Little Rock, Dec. 29, 1853, ibid., 1853, p. 397. Free- 
man (June 13, 1789—Apr. 29, 1858) was made deacon, Oct. 8, 1826, in Christ 
Church, Raleigh, by Right Rev. John Stark Ravenscroft, bishop of North Caro- 
lina, and ordained priest by the same prelate, May 29, 1827, in Christ Church, New- 
bern; consecrated bishop, Oct. 26, 1844, by Bishup Chase and three other bishops. 
Ellen Maria Cantrell, The Annals of Christ Church Parish of Little Rock, Arkansas 
... (Little Rock: Press of Arkansas Democrat Co., 1900), 99-109; Perry, The 
Episcopate in America, 101. 

206 She was godmother of William Hamilton Nichols and Fanny Doswell, 
Oct. 27, 1843; Jane Maria Bigelow, May 7, 1844; and Ashbel Smith Gillett, Jan. 
24, 1846; Lois Amelia, Charles Isaac, and Isaac Edmund Wade, June 28, 1846; 
Elizabeth Sarah Moore, July 1, 1846; Frank Rice Nichols, Oct. 17, 1846; Martha 
Frances Cooke, Jan. 23, 1848; William Hartweil McCraven and Mary Emma 
McCraven, Feb. 24, 1851; and sponsor at the bapitisms of Mary Lucretia Sweeney 
and — Ann Stanley, Feb. 14, 1847. Parish Register of Christ Church, Houston, 
1843-1873. 

207 Private Journal of Caleb S. Ives. 

208 Morning Star, May 30, June 8, 1844; Apr. 26, 29, | 1, 1845; Telegraph 
and Texas Register, May 29, June 5, 12, 1844; Apr. 30, May 7, 1845. 
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they continued to hold fairs to help pay operating expenses.2® No 
doubt Mrs. Gray was among the company of ladies. 

She survived to see all of her six children grown and two of her 
three daughters married in the Church.” In 1851, while visiting in 
Galveston, she took sick with dysentery.” She returned to Houston, 
where she died July 1, 1851, aged fifty-one years and six days. A local 
newspaper summed up her merits in one paragraph: 


We are pained to announce the death of Mrs. M. R. Gray, who 
died in this city, on the morning of the Ist Inst., at the residence of 
her son, Peter W. Gray, Esq. Seldom is the lot of the Journalist, to 
record the death of one who was so distinguished by every enobling 
virtue. The loss of this estimable lady will be long and deeply felt in 
this community. She was ever the friend of the suffering and the 
afflicted, and her whole life was marked by Christian charity and 
benevolence. Of such an one we may truly say, she has gone to her 
reward in another and better world.?” 


On the day of death, Gillett committed her remains, as well as those of 
her husband, exhumed from the City Cemetery, to a grave in the Epis- 
copal Cemetery.*"* There they lay until the early 1870’s, when Peter W. 


~ nm Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), July 5, 1849; Dec. 

210 Evalina G. Gray with J. Temple Doswell, June 22, 1842, before the Rev. 
Benjamin Eaton; Catherine Dick Gray with Henry Sampson, Oct. 8, 1849, before 
the Rev. Charles Gillett. The third daughter, Susan Alice Gray, was married to 
Claudius W. Sears, Aug. 6, 1853, before Gillett. Peter W. Gray was married to a 
Presbyterian school teacher from Correcticut, Miss Abby Jane Avery, Jan. 25, 1843. 
Before long, he brought her into the Church. Marriage Records of Harris County, 
A, 242, 260; B, 199, 466. On Feb. 25, 1843, Mrs. Abby Jane Gray presented to the 
Presbyterian Church in Houston a certificate from a religious body in Colchester, 
Connecticut, and on examination was admitted to membership. Subsequently, she 
“left for the Episcopal Church.” Minutes of the Session of the Presbyterian Church, 
Houston, 8, 34-35. 

211 Gray (ed.), From Virginia to Texas, viii. 

212 Democratic Telegraph and Texas Register, July 4, 1851. 


213 Parish Register of Christ Church, Houston, 1843-1873. The site of the 
cemetery was purchased from James West on June 5, 1850. Deed Records of Har- 
ris County, U, 30-31. The Grays were no doubt buried on lot 38 that Peter W. 
Gray had purchased. Register of Lots and Sales in Christ Church Cemetery and 
Rough Plan of Cemetery in Minutes of the Vestry of Christ Church, Houston, 
1839-1874. On Mar. 9, 1938, the Houston city council passed an ordinance de- 
claring the cemetery to be a public nuisance, and this the mayor signed on the 
same day. On Aug. 17, 1938, the parish corporation filed suit to clear title to the 
land. Mrs. Emma Toole, who claimed to be a grand niece of James West, filed a 
cross action in which she alleged that the city ordinance had been “procured, so- 
licited, urged and brought” by the parish corporation, and that far from being a 
nuisance, the cemetery was a “holy place of sepulchre and historical site, including 
the graves of numerous pioneers of the City and members of said Church.” As it 
was. The court found that the parish corporation had an unconditional fee title, 
and this judgment was affirmed, on appeal, by the Court of Civil Appeals in Gal- 
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Gray removed them to Glenwood Cemetery, soon after its opening, 
where they now await the Resurrection of the dead.*"* 

The Grays contributed substantially to Christ Church, not only in 
their lifetimes, but in generations that followed. Their son, Peter W. 
Gray, was a tower of strength to the parish as vestryman and warden, 
delegate to diocesan council and General Convention, until his death in 
1874, and the parish benefited largely by the will of his widow.™® An- 
other son, Edwin Fairfax Gray, drew the plans for the church building 
that was put up just before the Civil War.” And a daughter, Susan 
Alice, gave birth to and nurtured a son, the Rev. Peter Gray Sears, who 
served the parish as rector from 1905 to 1927." Gray descendants still 
swell the communicant rolls of the parish. 


veston. Christ Church, Houston vs. Emma Toole et al., Civil Case Papers of the 
Harris County District Courts (MSS. in District Clerk’s office, Houston), file 
250,387. On Nov. 8, 1948, after having removed to Brookside Cemetery the few 
remains marked by monuments, the vestry and board of trustees authorized the sale 
of the property to the city of Houston for $52,500, which was done three weeks 
later. Deed Records of Harris County, vol. 1697, pp. 451-458. Today the site of the 
cemetery is a parking lot. 


214 The Grays are buried on lot 106, section E, Glenwood Cemetery, Houston. 
The Record of Lots and Interments, Glenwood Cemetery (MSS. in cemetery of- 
fice, Houston) do not show the date of the reburial nor the date that Peter W. 
Gray purchased the lot, and the deed to the lot is not recorded in Deed Records of 
Harris County. A stained window of Our Lord with His hand raised in benedic- 
tion, near the font in Christ Church Cathedral, memorializes William Fairfax and 
Milly Richards Gray. 

215 Probate Minutes of Harris County (MSS. in County Clerk’s office, Hous- 
ton), W, 231; Deed Records of Milam County, vol. 44, pp. 180-182; vol. 48, pp. 563- 
565; vol. 58, pp. 29-31; vol. 68, p. 12. 

216 Ingham S. Roberts, Christ Church, Fifty Years of Membership [1926] 
(MS. in cathedral office). 


217 Peter Gray Sears (Oct. 11, 1866—Jan. 26, 1942), son of Claudius Wistar 
Sears and Susan Alice Gray, was born in Oxford, Mississippi; honor man and B.A 
University of Mississippi, 1885, and graduate student beginning work on Ph.D., 
1895; General Theological Seminary; honorary D.D., University of the South; 
1915; made deacon, Dec. 18, 1887, and ordained priest, ‘Dec. 21, 1890, by the Right 
Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, bishop of Mississippi; rector, Christ Church, and 
principal, St. Thomas Hall, Holly Springs, Mississippi, 1889. -1899; rector, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Jackson, 1899-1902; of St. Paul’s Church, Meridian, 1902- 
1905; rector emeritus, Christ Church, Houston, 1927-1928; rector, Palmer Me- 
morial Church, Houston, 1928-1936. Author “Life by Love” in The Rice Institute 
Pamphlet, III (July, 1916), 205-217, and prayer at opening of Houston Public 
Library, Oct. 18, 1926, in Houston Public Library, Annual Report, 1926, p. 6. Mar- 
ried Fanny Elizabeth Archer (Nov. 10, 1870—Nov. 3, 1927), in Jackson, June 18, 
1890; three children. Died in Houston and remains buried in Glenwood Cemetery.— 
Stowe’s Clerical Directory, 1941, p. 254; ibid., 1947, p. 273; Historical Catalogue 
of the University of Mississippi, 1849-1909 (Nashville: Marshall & Bruce, Com- 
Pan 7 19% 206, 327; Journal, General Convention, 1897, p. 528; Houston Post, 
an. 27, 1942. 


Appendix 


DAVID COOK PAGE (Aug. 31, 1801—May 4, 1878), born in 
New York City, one of twelve children of Benjamin Page, an English- 
man; attended Pittsburgh Academy (later Western University of Penn- 
sylvania and now University of Pittsburgh); made deacon, Sept. 25, 
1825, by the Rt. Rev. William White, bishop of Pennsylvania ; officiated 
at Greensburg as missionary of the Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity in Pennsylvania; ordained priest in St. Peter’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1826, by Bishop White; rector, Christ Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, from about 1829 to 1835; original trustee of the 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State 
of Kentucky, 1834; rector, Trinity Church, Natchez, Mississippi, 1836- 
1845; organized Christ Church, Vicksburg, Mississippi, spring, 1836; 
appointed to Board of Missions, 1840; received honorary D.D. from 
unidentified university in or before 1841; in 1841, his health was poor, 
and he spent part of year “out of the country”; delegate to General Con- 
vention, 1841; nominated by clergy of Mississippi in 1844 as bishop, 
but not elected ; officiated at marriage, Feb. 26, 1845, at The Briers, near 
Natchez, of Jefferson Davis and Varina Howell; rector, Christ Church, - 
and in charge of St. Thomas Hall, Holly Springs, Mississippi, 1845- 
1847 ; held services in other Mississippi towns, including Pontotoc, and 
organized St. John’s parish, Aberdeen; rector, Calvary Church, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, 1847-1856; trustee, representing diocese of Mississippi, 
of General Theological Seminary, 1845-1849, and, representing diocese 
of Tennessee, 1850-1854, and possibly later; rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, 1856; of Christ Church, Allegheny City (now a part 
of Pittsburgh), at least from 1859 to at least 1868; author of (under 
pseud. Dow, Jr.) Short Patent Sermons, Originally Published in the 
New York Sunday Mercury, Revised and Corrected (New York, 1841) 
and, under his own name, of ... A Lecture ... before the American 
Institute of Instruction .. . at Pittsfield, Ms. . . . (Boston, 1844) and 
The Quadrennial Confederacy ...A Sermon on... Thanksgiving for 
National Victories (Pittsburgh: J. M’Millan, 1865) ; in or before 1833 
married Eliza Ormsby; died in Allegheny City, survived by his wife 
Ann P. Page, Apr. 17, 1814—May 17, 1894) and children; remains 
buried in Allegheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh.—Journals, General Conven- 
tion, and dioceses of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and Pittsburgh; Burgess, List of Persons, 13 (No. 632) ; Joseph Sabin, 
Bibliotheca Americana, V. 507 (No. 20760); XIV, 117 (No. 58147) ; 
Katherine G. Healy, “Calendar of Early Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
Wills” in Filson Club History Quarterly, VI (July, 1932), 340; [Varina 
Davis], Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate States of 
America, a Memoir (New York: Belford Company, Publishers, c1890), 
I, 200; W. Robert Insko, “Benjamin Bosworth Smith .. .” in Histor1caL 
MacazineE, XXII (June, 1953), 193; Arthur Howard Noll, History 
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of the Church in the Diocese of Tennessee (New York: J. Pott & Co., 
1900), 132-133; Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, May 1878; tombstones 
on lot 32, section 24, Allegheny Cemetery, courtesy of Mr. Fred C. 
Hopton, superintendent ; letters of Mr. Nash Kerr Burger, historiograph- 
er, diocese of Mississippi, New York, June 3, 1957, and Mrs. Martha 
Newman Gray, assistant to librarian, The Church Historical Society, 
Austin, June 26, 1957. 


KEEPING THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 


A Christian Year Glossary 
By William Sydnor 
The Epiphany 


The twelve days of Christmas are followed by the Feast of 
the Epiphany and its succeeding Sundays. Yet the celebra- 
tion of the Nativity of our Lord is not so much followed by 
the Epiphany as it is built upon by it. Joy, tenderness, 
humility, and awe are woven into the celebration of the 
Incarnation. Now, as it were, on a wider stage, the Church 
continues to celebrate the meaning and implication for the 
world of Christ’s coming. Here is outreach, buoyancy, chal- 
lenge. Placidity has been supplanted by energy, contempla- 
tion by action. The poet caught the spirit of the Epiphany 
in a familiar hymn: 
O Lord, now let thy fire enkindle 
Our hearts, that ev’ rywhere its flame may go, 
And spread the glory of redemption 
Till all the world thy saving grace shall know. 


—Hymn No. 255, The Hymnal 1940 
From “Keeping the Christian Year''—a helpful book for 
Church School teachers, parents and clergymen. Price, $1.75 


THE MEANING OF SALVATION 


By E. Kenneth Lee 


“It deals so fully with the vital subject of reconciliation 
that it is highly relevant, when the Lambeth Report is fresh 
in people’s mind. .. . The whole is patently the work of a 
sure-footed theologian. All those concerned with Christian 
unity should read and digest it.” 
—The Church Times 
Price, $1.25, 


Postage paid on cash orders. 


MOREHOUSE-BARLOW Co. 
14 East 41st Street, New York 17 
29 East Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 
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THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


A MINtatureE History 
By WALTER H. STOWE The Copy, 25¢ 


Historiographer of the Church 


“A brilliant survey (in 64 pages) of the relationship of this Church to the 
historic Church of the English race and to the worldwide Anglican Com- 
munion, and of its history from its feeble colonial beginnings down to the 
present, together with a brief concluding appraisal of its place in the con- 
temporary religious scene and the distinctive values which it has to contribute 
to America and the world.”—Dr. E. H. ECKEL, Rector, Trinity Church, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Early & Medieval The Reformation 
by RICHARD G. SALOMON By POWEL MILLS DAWLEY 
Professor of Church Flistory Professor of Ecclestastical History 
Bexley Hall, Kenyon College The General Theological Seminary 
THE COPY, 25¢ THE COPY, 25¢ 


“T want to tell you how very much I like the two brochures of Dr. Salomon 
and Dr. Dawley. At long last | have something on Church History which | 
can conscientiously put into a layman’s hands. So much of this sort of thing 
has been apologetic and biased, without letting the facts—all of them—speak 
for themselves. Also they look attractive and readable. I am spreading the 
news about them to all my friends in the parochial ministry.” Dr. MASSEY 
H. SHEPHERD, Jr., Professor of Liturgics, The Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place Austin 5, Texas 


| | 


For Better Parish 
and Diocesan 
Histories! 


“Adventures in Parish His- 
tory, by Dr. Nelson R. Burr, 
ought to be required reading 
for anyone attempting to 
write a local church history, 
whether on the diocesan or 
the parish level.” 


—CANON 
GeorGE DEMILLE. 
Publication No. 25 
The Copy, 25c¢ 
CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 


“Leading Publishers of Music 
for the Episcopal Church” 


Agents for: 
The Plainchant Publications 
Committee London, England 
(Edited by Francis Burgess) 

The St. Dunstan Edition 

of Plainchant 
(Edited by Winfred Douglas) 
Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
S. Bornemann, Paris, France 


159 East 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WHO WROTE 
THE NEW PRAYERS 
in the PRAYER BOOK ? 


Jemes Arthur Muller 


THE COPY, 50c¢ 
By James ARTHUR MULLER 


“A valuable contribution to 
prayer book literature.”—-The 
Living Church 


CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


606 Rathervue Place, Austin, Texas 
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Nineteenth 


Century 
in Europe 
THE PROTESTANT AND 
EASTERN CHURCHES 
By KENNETH SCOTT 
LATOURETTE 
Volume II of Christianity in 
a Revolutionary Age 
A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE LOTH AND 20TH CENTURIES 
“No other volume approaches it 


| either in scope or detail . . . re- 


markably complete.” — WintTHROP 
S. Hupson, Professor of Church 
History, Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School 

$7.00 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


Now Ready! 


The Diocese of California 


A Quarter Century 


1915-1940 


By 


EDWARD LAMBE PARSONS 
Retired Bishop of California 


BISHOP Parsons is one of the great bishops and one 
of the great scholars of his generation. He is a na- 
tional figure in the fields of Prayer Book Revision, 
Church Unity, and Christian Social Justice. This is 
the story of his own Diocese, of which he was the 
Bishop Coadjutor, 1919-1924, and the Bishop, 
1924-1940. 


Publication No. 46 $3.00 


Order from 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas 


Now Ready! 


Saint Thomas Church 


IN THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 


New York 1823-1954 


By 
sEORGE E. De MILLE 
Canon of Albany 


N his Preface to this notable history of a great parish, 
which has one of the most beautiful churches in Chris- 
tendom, Canon DeMille states: 


“T must confess that I came to this study with a precon- 
ceived notion of what St. Thomas Parish was like. I was 
completely wrong. While writing, I have learned, and it is 
my hope that the reader may profit by my learning and 
perceive that St. Thomas Parish has a great history, and 
that it has stood, and stands, for great things in the life 
of our Church.” 


Publication No. 47 The Copy, $3 


we CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
606 Rathervue Place 
Austin 5, Texas 
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For Christmas 
and the New Year 


mal Hike CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY suggests some 

of these first-rate historical and biographical books. Each 

of these volumes is attractively printed, cloth-bound, and 

© of permanent value—a most welcome addition to the Library of 

any Clergyman or Layman interested in the History of the Church. 
See Order Coupon, Advertising Page No. 8 


No. 45. MARYLAND’S ESTABLISHED CHURCH, by Nelson 
W. Rightmyer. 
“Students of American Church History know by this time that anything 


written by Dr. Rightmyer is bound to be.a sound piece of scholarly writing. 
This book is no E. DeEMILLE, author of Nos. 


lo and 12, below. $5.00 


: No. 40. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN NEW JERSEY, by 


Nelson R. Burr. 


“[ venture to prophesy that this book (784 pages ) will stand for a hundred 
years as the definitive treatment of the subject."—Dr. Wattrer H. Stowe, 


/listoriographer of the Church. $10.00 


; No. 38. EXPLORING THE SILENT SHORE OF MEMORY, by 
Henry St. George Tucker. 
The Autobiography of our former Presiding Bishop, covering his early life 
in Virginia, and his ministry in Japan. Bishop Tucker was “one of the human 
agents used by God to promote the growth of Seikokwai” (the Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan). As President of St. Paul's University and as Bishop of 
Kyoto, he was instrumental in developing native le adership in the Japanese 
Church, thus preparing it for its current opportunity. 


$4.00 
e 

© No. 36-1. VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: VOLUME I, 1607- 

1727, by George MacLaren Brydon. $7.50 


No. 36-Il. VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH: Volume II, 1727- 
1814, by George MacLaren Brydon. $10.00 
“Virginia's Mother Church is the most valuable contribution to the history 
of Virginia made in a long time, and puts Dr. MacLaren Brydon in the front 
rank of the state’s historians. Without this book, the history of Virginia 
in the colonial and Revolutionary periods could not be understood.”—H 
Eckenrope, Author of Separation of Church and State in Virginia. 


Church Historical Society 


No. 33. THE GENERAL CONVENTION: OFFICES AND OF- 
FICERS, 1785-1950, by C. Rankin Barnes. 


The story of the legislative body of our Church. “It contains a series of brief i 
biographical sketches of the officers of General Convention with an inter- 4 
woven account of the nature and growth of the duties of their offices... . It @ 
is the first attempt at such a compilation and it is a very successful one. .. .” 
—Bisnop WALTER H. Gray, of Connecticut. $3.00 4 
No. 32. BRITISH HUMANITARIANISM: Essays Honoring 
Frank J. Klingberg, edited by Samuel C. McCulloch. % 
“Ministers who seek new sermon material, laymen who wish to enlarge 
their perspective, and historians who want a fuller understanding of Britain @ 
and her empire will gain by perusing British Humanitarianism. Once again ¥ 
we are reminded that religious-ethical forces are of superlative importance in 
human Downvem, in The Christian Century. $4. 00 
e 


No. 29. A BISHOP OF THE GREAT PLAINS, by George Allen 3 
Beecher. 


“My letter grows out of my delight with the Beecher book. ... 1 could not 

put it down... . I show it to callers, and, if they are non-readers, I show 

them the pictures. Every one mentioned in the volume comes to life. The 

pages on Willa Cather are the finest in all literature.”"—Prof. Frank J. 

KLINGBERG, the University of California, Los Angeles. $3.00 


No. 28. THE PROVINCE OF THE PACIFIC, by Louis Childs 
Sanford. 


“This is an accurate account of the development of the Episcopal Church in 
the West by the one best qualified to write in terms of the province, of which 
he was president for many years. Following a brilliant essay ‘Provinces : 
Ancient and Modern” | by Bishop Parsons, there is the story of the way in 
which the Church in the West was organized. . . ."—Dr. RANpotpn Crump 
Micter, in The Churchman. $3.00 


No. 23. THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN DELAWARE, by Nel- ¥ 
son W. Rightmyer. 
“The volume on the early history of the Church in Delaware is excellent. | 4 
read every word of it at once upon its arrival. Congratulations for another 
worthy publication.”—Dr. Massey H. SuHepuerp, Jr., Professor of Liturgies, 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific. $3.00 a 


No. 22. QUARTER OF A MILLENNIUM, TRINITY CHURCH 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK: 1697-1947, edited by E. ; 
Clowes Chorley. 

“This is the history, covering a period of two hundred and fifty years, of a 
parish which the Bishop of London described in the anniversary sermon as 
being ‘unique throughout the whole of Christendom.’”—Dr. G. Macl.AREN 
Brypon, William and Mary Quarterly. 

See Next Page for Order Coupon > 
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Books for Christmas 
[See also, the two preceding pages| 


t No. 16. A HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF ALBANY, by 
George E. DeMille. 


“This excellent and well-documented monograph: covers the work of the 
Church of England and the Episcopal Church in the area surrounding Albany. 
. When they are as well done as this one, they merit the attention of the 
general student... .”—Dr. WiLLIAM WiLson MAnNross, in Church History. 
$2.50 

No. 13. ANGLICAN EVANGELICALISM, edited by A. C. 

Zabriskie. 

“The Church Historical Society has once again given us a really valuable 
volume. . ... Conducted throughout on a high plane, with adequate scholar- 
ship, sweet reasonableness, and here and there rising to genuine heights of 


fervor in presenting evangelical truths, this book should be widely read and 
pondered.” —Holy Cross Magazine. $3.00 


: No. 12. THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, by George E. DeMille. 


“\ more fair-minded and judicious history of this very controversial question 
could not be written. ... Taking the whole record into account . . . it does 
not appear to the author, or to this reviewer, that the ‘Catholic movement’ is 


5 a Romeward movement or likely to become one.”"—The Christian Century, 


the leading Protestant journal. $3.00 


* No. 11. ANGLICAN HUMANITARIANISM IN COLONIAL 
NEW YORK, by Frank J. Klingberg. 


“Dr. Klingberg has taken the humanitarian efforts of the E english Church in 
New York and shows that the benighted races were uppermost in the minds 
of the bishops and leaders of the benevolent societies in the 18th century. 
This splendid. scholar has furnished a book which should open the eyes of 
those who dismiss the Church's influence as trivial and insignificant.”—The 

Churchman. e 


$3.00 

; No. 10. APOSTLE OF NEW JERSEY—JOHN TALBOT: 1645- 
1727, by Edgar L. Pennington. 

"Dr. Pennington has given us an interesting and accurate study of an im- 

portant figure in our Church's history.”—Dr. WILLIAM WILson MANROsS, 


in Historical Magazine. $2.50 
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THE SEMINARIES 


Are Indispensable to Its Life and Growth 


1817 THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Cuetsza SQUARE 
New Yorx 11, New 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY IN VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


BEXLEY HALL 
1823 THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE 
Ox10 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 
Nasnotran, WIsconsin 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL 
140 Street 
New Haven 11, Connacricut 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 
4205 Srruce Srezer 
4, PennsyLvania 


SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
600 Haven Sraezr 
Evanston, 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
99 Bratrie Street 
38, Massacuusetts 


1878 THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Sewaneg, TENNESSEE 


CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 
2451 Roap 
Berxerey 9, CALirornia 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 

606 RatHervue 
Austin 5, Texas 


Catalogues and other information can be had from the Deans, 
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ALL WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The Church HYMNAL Corporation 


Publishers of all church editions of Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Prayer Book Studies and the Hymnal. 
Books are of the finest quality at surprisingly low 


prices. 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their im- 


mediate families. Policies to meet your needs. 


The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


Fire and allied lines, fine arts, theft, glass for 
churches and floaters for clergy ... costs up 
to 20% less .. . premiums payable quarterly, 
without interest. 


| The Church AGENCY Corporation 
Fidelity bonds, boiler insurance, general 


liability and compensation at advanta- 
geous terms. 


all affiliated with 


' the CHURCH Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place -— New York 5, N.Y. 
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